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“As grotesque as it is 
jaw-on-the-floor funny!” 

- Slant Magazine 






• 25th (and a V 2 ) Anniversary Special Edition 


First time on DVD in its Widescreen aspect ratio 
and enhanced for widescreen (46:9) televisions 
Mastered in High Definition 


• Starring the Playboy Playmate of the Year (1980) 
Dorothy R. Strattep in her first starring role. 


Special edition loaded With bonus features 
including two audio commentaries and 
four still galleries 


ir*THE31ST CENTURY 
MAN RNALLV CREATED 
'A MACHINE WITH FEELINGS! 


HD%VD Special Edition coming soon 
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Eye-catching metallic 
gold foil o-card featuring 
the original poster art. 


Inside amaray features 
alternate poster artwork. 


STEPHEN MACHT * 

(Star Trek: Deep Space Nine, Jhe Monster.Squad) 

AVERY SCHREIBER . 

(Caveman, Hunk] * 

And Introducing: 

DOROTHY R. STRATTEN AS GALAXINA 
(Playboy Playmate of the Year- 1 980) 

Written and directed by: 

WILLIAM SACHS 

(The Incredible Melting Man, Van Nuys 6ivd.) 


, ; SF'ElCiHl FEIlfURES: .• * 

• Anamorphic Widescreen transfer (2.35:1) mistered in High Definition 
• Audio commentary with Writer/Director William Sachs and star Stephen Macht (Thor) 

• Audio interview with William Sachs by Stephen NorqVist • Four still galleries and storyboards 
Two complete scripts (original script and shooting script) in PDF • Reprints of articles from Starlog, 

CFQ and Fangoria Magazine page booklet with stills and a biography of Dorothy R. Stratten 

• •' Additional footage from the International cut 'Trailer 


www.deimosdVd.com 
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BE A MONSTER! • MAKE A MONSTER! • ENUST & UPLOAD! m MONSTERSTV.COM TO ENTER! 



MIlKf’S TORTURE THEATRE -UNVEILED 16 NOTE FROM UNDERGROUND 6 

Takashi Miike discusses his banned Masters of Horror Banning Miike. 

episode Imprint: the Japanese pain god’s leanest and POST-MORTEM 7 

meanest effort to date. An exclusive look at what was too Letters from fans, readers and weirdos, 

much for North American television. Plus: Mick Garris 
reflects on Imprint and gives us a sneak peek at season two, 
on set with John Carpenter, and more! 
by Tom Mes, Jovanka Vuckovic, and David Bertrand 


DREADLINES 8 

News highlights, horror happenings. 

THE CORONER’S REPORT 12 

Weird stats and morbid facts. 

NEEDFUL THINGS 14 

Strange trinkets from our bazaar of the bizarre. 

CINEMACABRE 38 

The latest films, the newest D VDs and reissues. 

SCHIZOID CINEPHILE 56 

Mad musings from Chris Alexander. 

BLOOD IN FOUR COLOURS 58 

The horror comic book gospel. 

THE NINTH CIRCLE 61 

Spotlight: Centipede/Millipede Press. 

TRAVELOGUE OF TERROR 66 

Edward Gorey House - Yarmouth Port, 
Massachusetts. 


BRITAIN’S BARON OF BRUTALITY 
45 Shriek Show unleashes The Pete Walker Collection on 
DVD, the nefarious director looks back at his gory and 
sadistic career in horror. Plus: Walker 's Bloody Back 
Catalogue reviewed. 
by Chris Alexander 


SONGS OF SIN: TALES FROM 
THE MURDER BALLAD 

Once upon a time, true crime tales of murder and tragedy 
were told through music. This is the storied history of the 
murder ballad. Plus: A Homicidal Hymnal - ten essential 
death tunes. 

by Liisa Ladouceur 


DEADLY DECK ART 

Take a brief ride through the visual history of 
skateboarding's most gruesome graphics. 

by Ryan Stutt 


THE GORE-MET 68 

Menu: reality death tapes. 


AUDIO DROME 71 

Spotlight: Lordi. 


MEMENTO MORBID 3 

Sculptor Jason Soles creates disturbing decor for the home, 
office or crypt. 

by Paul Carlucci 


PLAY DEAD 74 

New and upcoming games. 


CLASSIC CUT 78 

Gustave Dore 's Inferno Engravings. 
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love Takashi Miike. The guy's like the serial killer of horror filmmakers: cruel, relent- 
less and completely remorseless about his cinematic crimes. In this industry, that's a 
good thing. While we’re deluged here in North America by pedestrian horror films that 
almost consistently retread old ground, or, worse, overzealous ones that try way too 
hard to make us flinch. Miike's over in Japan doing what comes naturally to him. He never makes 
any of his movies with the intent to torment us, but always manages to nevertheless. Case in point: 
Imprint, his Masters of Horror episode. 

If you’ve seen Audition, Jchi the Killer, Visitor 0 or Fiidoh, then you pretty much know what 
you’re in for with Imprint. Miike’s earned a reputation for making an art out of violence, and this 
one’s no exception. In fact, it’s no stretch to say that it does more damage in less time than any of 
his previous films. Showtime shouldn't have been at all surprised when the rebel director deliv- 
ered his outrageously cmel episode, but they were, and refused to air it because they felt it was 
too violent. 

Miike says he never intended to make a movie that would get banned, and I believe him. 1 think 
it’s just in his nature. It’s a don’t-feed-the-bears-unless-you-want-to-gct-bit scenario, and I had a 
feeling this might happen. Back in RM#50 . 1 asked jV/fl-r/eTj p/’//or/w creator Mick Garris specif- 
ically how the network felt about not knowing what they were going to get from Miike, who was 
.shooting overseas with no producer supervision. 

“We’ll have the script beforehand so they will know what they are going to get, but because 
they’re not financing the show 100 percent they don’t have all that much input, and 1 don’t think 
they really want it,” he replied. “They have a certain number of guidelines that they follow, but 
Showtime likes to push the envelope, they like to be the renegade and you don’t get any more 
renegade than Masters of Horror." 

Showtime. I’m sure, had good intentions but I think the real renegade here is Miike. Anyone 
familiar with his work should have been a hell of a lot less naive about the possibility that he might 
acmally deliver something worthy of the title “Master of Hon'or”. And if what Garris said about 
Showtime is true, then in all fairness, 1 think Miike was robbed. 

It's a matter of censorship. To their credit, the network showed the man some respect by choos- 
ing not to air an edited version of his movie. However, by completely excising it from the show’s 
broadcast schedule. Miike was stripped of his opportunity to participate in Masters of Horror. An 
opportunity he accepted on an invite. I mean, it’s not like he crashed the party, he was there by 
request. The Imprint DVD will come out next month uncensored, but it would have anyway, like 
the rest of the contributing directors’ episodes. That’s really no apology if you ask me. 

Insulted, hurt, disappointed - we’ll never know how Miike really feels about the decision, but 
it seems he isn’t happy about it. and won’t be contributing another episode, at least for now (see 
interview. p.l6). 

In their defense, I understand that Showtime has to draw a line somewhere. Imprint makes for 
some pretty twisted cinema, but I highly doubt any moral crusaders would have tuned in to a show 
called Masters of Horror (on a channel that requires a paid subscription) Just to be outraged by 
something that’s honestly less disturbing than CNN. My point is, they could have aired it. 

Television has changed dramatically since the days of The Twilight Zone. Edgier networks like 
Bravo. Showca.se, HBO and Showtime pride themselves in pushing boundaries. Popular pro- 
grammes like Deadwood, The Sopranos, Family Business. Trailer Park Bovs, Red Shoe Diaries 
and Kink have been stretching the limits of explicit sex and profanity on television for years now. 
I’ve seen shit on those shows that makes me blush! But they still recoil from extreme horror. If 
Miike has taught us anything it’s that the last taboo of television is violence... brutal and explicit. 

JV 

jovanka@nie-motgue.com 
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I JUST RECEIVED the new issue of Rue 
Morgue and wanted to send you a little note 
to praise your editorial. It’s a damn shame 
that more people in the entertainment world 
don’t think the same way. I run a horror web- 
site where I occasionally get screeners to 
review, and there have been a few times 
where, after posting a less than positive 
review. I never seemed to get another screen- 
er from that PR company. It’s just sad to 
think that they are not expecting an honest 
review but just a shameless plug. 1 don’t put 
anything up on my site that I don't approve 
of and stand behind. And the fact that you 
and the rest of Rue Morgue feel the same way 
is a nice change of pace. 

Jon Kitley - kitleyskrypt.com 

JUST GOT RM#58. and after reading the 
Note From Underground. I wanted to drop 
you a message; thank you. There’s a reason I 
have kept my subscription to RM going even 
when I’ve dropped other mags like slag from 
the storm. I respect and trust the articles and 
reviews I read each month. 1 know it’s not 
just the next promotion or studio rag sheet. 
Dennis Groome - New Orleans, Louisiana 

I WANTED TO THANK YOU for the 
article you ran this month on “The History of 
Horrorcore”. I’ve been a long-time fan of 
both your magazine and horrorcore rap. It’s a 
genre that has for a long time been slept on 
and criticized by rap fans, and it’s great to see 
it finally getting some of the coverage I feel 
it deserves. Obviously I have a great under- 
standing of the history of the genre, and you 
guys pretty much named all the hot spots. 
My only criticism would be that you didn’t 
really name many underground artists. 
Although Esham, Insane Clown Posse and 
Necro are by definition underground artists, 
they aren’t truly because they all have 
recording contracts or distribution deals. 
(I’m not saying that I don’t love their music, 
because I do. but they really aren’t all that 
underground.) There is a lot of talent out 
there in the horrorcore world and there are a 


lot of classic albums and songs that go 
unlieard by the masses. Artists like Insane 
Poetry, KGP. Bedlam, Q Strange. Syck Syde, 
HaLFBrEEd, Simken Heights, LU Cipha, 
Jason Porter, ADR Lavey, Malice, Mars. 
Defekt, V Sinizter. Shy One. Lo Key and 
Stitch Mouth (just to name a few). 

Shawn Dickinson (a.k.a. AMKR 4 Lyfe) 
- Killmusick.com 

JOVANKA. 1 THINK that you and I 
might be coming from different philosophi- 
cal points of view regarding God, but I think 
that you had some great points about the 
Devil in your Note From Underground 
{RMU57). Your line about the Devil’s mani- 
festation in The Exorcist - that he “wasn't a 
man with cloven hooves and a forked tail” is 
a point that 1 wish was covered more in enter- 
tainment. Whether one believes in Satan or 
not, the idea that evil is not always ugly, 
obvious or on the outside is terrifying and 
relevant. So many people who contribute to 
entertainment miss out on the fact that evil 
rarely attacks from the front and in a form 
that is easily defeated. Many times we are 
infected by evil drip-by-drip, barely even 
noticing it. I also think that it’s no coinci- 
dence that The Omen is a movie that caused 
you to rethink your ideas on God/religion/the 
Devil. Movies seem to represent the thoughts 
and culture of our world today, and I think 
that everyone who was bom from the ‘60s on 
will say that. With that in mind, you were 
absolutely right about where the real fear in 
modem horror movies should come from: 
within. Fearing the Devil is one thing, but we 
must always realize that within the soul of 
every person is the potential to do the great- 
est good, but also the greatest evil. 

Josh Austin - Newnan, Georgia 

I’VE BEEN GETTING RUE MORGUE 
for about eight months now and thought I’d 
drop you a note to let you know I enjoy it 
immensely. A tittle less traditional, a little 
more renegade, very high quality. Kind of 
like Silver Age Marvel Comics, what pedan- 


tics refer to as “cool.” 1 particularly like the 
deferential nods you give to printed works. A 
special Lovecraft issue no less; you guys 
ought to get a Hugo Award. Speaking of Sil- 
ver Age Marvel, I also appreciate the space 
you allot comics, a genre I’ve been infatuat- 
ed with for 45 years. Movies based on comics 
are great (or can be if done properly), but as 
with so much in life it’s tough to beat the real 
thing. With so much to read. I know your 
capable cadre can’t review everything but I'd 
like to plug a new book that didn’t make it 
into either Blood In Four Colours or the 
Ninth Circle but is still worthy of attention. 
It’s put out by DC Comics and is called 
Showcase Presents The Haunted Tank Vol- 
ume One. Straddling the piano wire between 
hoiTor and fantasy, it’s a genuine ghost story 
with a genuine ghost (no fuzzy postulating 
here) haunting and helping a tank and its 
crew in WWII. Thanks again for doing what 
you do and for doing it so well. 

Steve Perram - Bellingham, Washington 

I JUST WANTED TO let you know how 
much 1 enjoy your magazine. Thanks for the 
article on Cemetery’ Man - I can 't wait for the 
DVD release. I’ve been in love with that 
movie since I saw it on late-night HBO in the 
mid-’90s. I’m glad to see it finally get the 
appreciation it deserves! As a nurse in a con- 
servative Texas town - and a horror fan - I 
often feel like an oddball. With you guys, I 
feel right at home. 

Heather Brunner 
- somewhere in conservative Texas 

Special thanks to Colin Landry for his assis- 
tance with RM#58. 


P We encourage readers to send therr comments via 
: mail or e-mail. Lettem may be edited for length and/or 
contenl Please send (o lnfo@rue-mo^ue.com or 

POST MORTEM 
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Zombie reveals direction of eighth Halloween sequel 



Rob Zombie’s Halloween prequel will explore how 
Michael Myers became the boogeyman. 


Years of rumours about an eighth sequel to 
John Carpenter's Halloween were finally put 
to rest with the announcement (from Bob 
Weinstein, Miramax Films) of a new install- 
ment in the scries to be written and directed 
by Rob Zombie. Details of the new project 
were sparse at press time, but Malek Akkad, 
son of the late Moustapha Akkad (who origi- 
nally owned the rights to the Halloween fran- 
chise). is on board as a producer, along with 
Andy Gould, who also produced Zombie's 
first two films. House of 1000 Corpses and 
The Devil s Rejects. 

One detail the producers did want known is 
that Zombie is not going to be sending 
Michael Myers into space to murder a nubile 
teenage NASA crew, or pit the character 
against Hellrai.ser cenobite Pinhead, as one 
persistent rumour making the rounds on fan 
sites insisted. Instead. Zombie’s lake on the 
film that launched a thousand masked slash- 
ers is a prequel that also revisits the events of 
the original film. 

"The second Halloween movie took the 
story and the characters about as far as they 
could go." Zombie tells Rue Morgue. “So I 
decided to do a kind of prequel because 
there’s so much in the original story that is 
just hinted at. We know what Michael Myers 
did and that he was locked away for a long 
time, but we never get any real insight into 
who he is - he’s just a big mystery. I want to 
see all the details of Michael’s life so that 
when he's a grown man you’ll say, ‘Oh my 
god, now I know why the boogeyman is the 
boogeyman.”’ 

About two-thirds of the movie will consist 
of all-new material that builds on the tantaliz- 
ing hints about Michael's true nature that 
were previously ottered by Dr. Loomis (the | 
late Donald Plcasencc), as well as a re-imag- 1 


ining of the key events in the original 
story, including the night Michael 
comes home to Haddonfield, Illinois. 

Though he’s excited about the pro- 
ject. Zombie admits that he was not 
sold on revisiting the classic franchise 
when the idea was presented to him by 
Weinstein and his creative team at an 
informal meeting about eight months 
ago. 

“1 told them that I didn’t know if 1 
wanted to get involved with a new 
Halloween movie." he says. “At first 1 
thought what almost anybody would 
think; this isn’t doable, there’s already 
been too many sequels, so what’s the 
point? But then 1 came up with an idea 
and got together with a few of my 
people and we started working on a 
prc,scntation for my concept, and [I] 
presented it to Bob and he loved it.” 

Zombie understands the skepticism 
of hardcore horror fans who’ve been 
stung by one too many flabby remakes 
of their beloved classics, but insists 
there’s nothing to fear. 

“People who are worried about my take on 
Halloween have to remember that John Car- 
penter is a very different person than me,” he 
says. “I’m not going to try to recreate a John 
Carpenter movie. Carpenter’s The Thing docs 
not look like it was directed by Howard 
Hawks. That’s why you can say. ‘Both 
movies are fucking awesome.’” What the 
Zombie does intend to mine from the original 
is Carpenter's gritty realism. 

“What I liked about the first Halloween is 
that it was very realistic. It isn’t until the end. 
when Michael disappears, that anything hap- 
pens that couldn’t be real. Until then, it's real 
- that’s what’s so scary.” 


Also making a return are two horror touch- 
stones; the Halloween theme music and 
Michael’s blank white mask. The horror rock- 
er turned director says he plans to update the 
music a bit. but the classic theme will be 
there, along with Michael’s trademark look. 
And although the film has yet to be cast. 
Zombie is adamant that there will be no 
cameos from original cast members. 

”1 don't want there to be any. ‘Oh look, 
wink wink, nudge nudge, we’re doing the 
Halloween thing again.’ This has to be a 
unique experience unto itself or it won’t 
work.” 

James Grainger 
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A new generation of Romero 
steps behind the camera 


^rcatiltne)^ 


It can be tough living in the shadow of 
your father - especially if you’re an aspir- 
ing filmmaker and your dad just happens 
to be one of the masters of modern horror 
cinema. Cameron Romero, son of iconic 
horror director George Romero, realizes 
that expectations may be high when he 
releases his directorial debut. The Screen- 
ing, at the end of the year. And while he's 
been around the business long enough to 
know criticism comes with the territory, he 
admits to being caught a little off guard. 

"When we started filming, [producer 
Chris] Lombardo Googled the project after 
a small blurb hit the web. and then told me 
I probably shouldn't read what people 
were saying before we got started," 
Romero explains. “Of course, sounding as 
ominous as that warning did, I imme- 
diately looked it up, and one of the 
first links 1 clicked said something to 
the effect of my not having any right 
to jump in with a horror film. I think 
that was the moment I realized that 
expectations are probably going to be 
pretty high.” 

Luckily. Romero brings not just an 
impressive pedigree but a wealth of 
experience to the table. He first real- 
ized he wanted to be a filmmaker 
when he visited the set of his father’s 
1981 motorcycle fantasy \x\o\\t Knighlrid- 
ers. Since then, he's worked both behind 
the scenes - most notably as a production 
assistant on Nicholas Hytner’s 1996 Acad- 
emy Award-winning adaptation of Arthur 
Miller’s The Crucible - and up front in 
marketing and development, where he has 
been for a decade until this recent foray 
behind the camera. 

According to Romero, the idea for The 
Screening came about last summer when he 
and Lombardo were sitting around their 
office in Pittsburgh trying to come up with 
project ideas for a creative agency they 
owned at the time. Romero had just seen 
Open Water and was marvelling at the lim- 
ited resources used to make such a strong 
film, and soon they came to the conclusion 



that they should do the same. Their land- 
lord then approached them and said they 
could use an old Cineplex that he owned, 
and the duo set about coming up with a film 
that would fit the location. 

"We spent the rest of the day talking 
about how to make a Cineplex a scary 
place.” Romero recalls. "And in the end. 
we came up with an idea that used the loca- 
tion well and threw itself back to the slash- 
er flicks of the ’70s. with the advantages of 
modern filmmaking gear and digital 
media.” 

The Screening tells the fictional tale of 
Rupert Borgia, an assistant to Thomas Edi- 
son around the time he was inventing the 
first film camera in the late 1800s. who 
secretly uses the device to record his forays 


into surgical torture and murder, effec- 
tively creating history’s first snuff films. 
Flash forward to the late-’70s. where his 
grandson, Luther, finds Rupert's body of 
work and is inspired to carry on the family 
legacy. During the subsequent trial, 
rumours leak out that whoever watches the 
Borgia films will be driven to madness, 
though this isn't confirmed until 30 years 
later, when a screening is arranged at a 
local theatre and hundreds show up to learn 
the awful truth. 

Whether or not fans of his father’s work 
will approve of The Screening is something 
Cameron doesn't want to consider. 

"I don't want to ask myself. ‘How would 
my dad do this?’” he says. “All 1 can do is 
make the movie I want to make, put it out 
there and see ifl get to make another one.” 

Chris Boutet 
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makemonsters.blogspot.com 
Two intrepid bloggers, Max Sparber and Courtney Mault, 
have decided to recreate every single project in Dick 
Smitii’s Do-It-Yourself Monster Make-Up Handbook, then 
post their results, along with their own techniques and 
revisions, in their Make Monsters blog. Who can resist a 
bit of free ghoul schooling? 


dreadcentrai.com 

Horror news breakers Johnny Butane and company have 
gone independent again. Dread Central reopened its dig- 
ital doors last month, revealing it’s still one of the best 
places to find daily horror info, reviews. Interviews, and 
more. An essential bookmark in your bloody browser. 
summum.org 

Mummification isn’t just for ancient Egyptians anymore! 
Summum, a firm practicing “modem mummification” 
techniques from their pyramid-shaped office in Salt Lake 
City, wlii mummify you for $67,000 USD and if you want 
your pet to accompany you on your “transference” to the 
afterlife, it’ll run you an extra $25,000. 
deathreference.com 

This online encyclopedia of death and dying offers a cor- 
nucopia of entries on everything from fatal diseases and 
religious beliefs/rituals surrounding funereal practices to 
more bizarre topics like Elvis sightings and cult mas- 
sacres like the one that took place at Jonestown. Your 
deaducation awaits. 
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Compiled by Monica S. webler 
Got a Roadkill suggestion? 
E-mail a link to: roadkill@nie-morgue.com 


Chi^ luir 

The Haunted Vacation To England 

^ September 10-17, 2006 

H www.GHOSTour.conv 


Toll Free:(866)T-E-R-R-0-R 
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Unpublished zombie novel sparks 
Hollywood bidding war 


thetell-taleheaitcom 
Michael Swertfager needs help. He’s created a tiBiler for 
a fantastic computer-animated version of Poe's The Tell- 
Tale Heart but requires funding to complete the full- 
length short, as well as a 3-D version of The Fall of the 
House of Usher. We’d love to see it finished, so check out 
the trailer and, if you’re a producer, help Swertfager 
achieve his dark digital vision. 


O^o^r 27 - November 3, 2006 

a i t owjg en^ in,.. 
Castle'"**” 


www.Tour^and Events com 
Direct Lines(203) 795-4737 


- 10 - 17 , 2006 

Summer VampireiVacatlon . 
www.DracTour.com 


Five years ago, it seemed like Max 
Brooks couldn’t have paid a major film stu- 
dio to take a look at one of his scripts, let 
alone imagine that one day. two of Holly- 
wood's biggest production companies 
would get caught in a bidding war for the 
screen rights to a book he hadn’t even fin- 
ished yet. 

But that’s exactly what happened over 
Brooks’ upcoming novel. World War Z: An 
Oral Histoiy of the Zombie War. a sober, 
culture-spanning account of the aftermath 
of a global war fought against legions of 
humans who were infected by a virus that 
turned them into zombies. 

Paramount and Warner 
Brothers (in conjunction 
with Leonardo DiCaprio’s 
Appian Way production 
company) traded blows 
for several months before 
Paramount acquired the 
rights last month for a 
high six-figures, putting 
the project in the hands of 
Brad Pitt’s Plan B Produc- 
tions. 

‘it was a surreal experi- 
ence.” laughs Brooks, 
over the phone from his 
home in New York, ‘i 
want to try to hang on to 
the memory because it’ll 
probably never happen again.” 

Though he may still be reeling over 
recent events. Brooks is no stranger to suc- 
cess. He was an Emmy Award-winning staff 
writer with Saturday Night Live during the 
’90s (not to mention the son of comic leg- 
end Mel Brooks), whose first venture into 
horror literature in 2003 with The Zombie 
Survival Guide: Complete Protection From 
the Living Dead - a humorous field guide to 
surviving the impending global zombie 
assault - met with surprising mainstream 
sales appeal. 

From there. Brooks says it only made 
sense to follow up with a book on the zom- 
bie war itself, but this time approaching it 
with the gravity he felt the subject 


deseiwed. Inspired by The Good War. Studs 
Terkcl’s Pulitzer Prize-winning oral history 
of the Second World War, World War Z 
takes place ten years after a decadc-long 
war between humans and zombies has dec- 
imated the world's population, and is told 
from the perspective of a UN employee sent 
on a post-war fact-finding mission to cata- 
logue the details of the conflict. The book 
itself is a collection of survivor interviews 
conducted during the mission that the UN. 
interested only in the facts and figures, edit- 
ed out of the final report. 

“What I loved so much about Terkcl’s 
book when 1 read it 
back in high school was 
how he wiped out every 
stereotype I had about 
World War II as an 
American kid,” 

explains Brooks. “He 
had interviews with 
people about the horri- 
ble brutalities American 
marines committed in 
the Pacific, he had 
interv'iews about what it 
was like to be invaded 
and bombed: he gave it 
a human face.” 

Brooks says his goal 
was to approach surviv- 
ing war from a variety 
of very human perspectives from across the 
globe, and not just a singular cultural view- 
point. 

“In the end, I think it went in the opposite 
direction that most zombie stories arc going 
these days.” he notes. “They’re all trying to 
one-up each other on the coolness factor, 
the action, the gross-out - I wanted to stay 
true to [George] Romero’s vision and make 
this more human, more real. I wanted this to 
be not just a zombie story, but also a take on 
what’s happening in the world right now." 

World War Z will hit bookstore shelves in 
North America on September 16 from 
Crown Publishing Group. The film is tenta- 
tively scheduled for release in 2008. 

Chris Boiitet 
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+ When the ancient Greeks discovered that urine was sterile, they not only put it to 
use disinfecting wounds but also employed it as a toothpaste and mouthwash. 

+ Before John Landis (An American Werewolf in London) became an established 
director he worked as a stunt man. getting set on fire and falling out a window in 
The Towering Inferno and nui over by Sylvester Stallone in Death Race 2000. 

+ At one time, a local insane asylum was the only place that residents of North- 
field. New Jersey could go to get a marriage license. 

+ When Alice Cooper and his band flew to England for their first European tour in 
the early ’70s. Cooper spent part of the trip chatting away amiably with a little old 
lady in the next seat. She later died in her sleep prior to landing. 

+ A recent joint study by Canadian and American scientists has found evidence 
that due to global wanning and diminishing food sources, polar bears in the south- 
ern Beaufort Sea region are turning to cannibalism. 

+ The wrought-iron bats adorning the front gates at Stephen King’s house have 
been stolen on more than one occasion. 




TOP JIX 


Instances, of 


MALEVCSEE^E 


1. Psycho 

Norman’s Freudian nightmare 

2. Friday the I3th 

Mrs. Voorhees’ vicious vengeance 

3. Aliens 

The Queen's caustic colony 

d. Mother's Day 

Extremely poor parental guidance 

5. Dead Alive 

Vera’s vaginal discharge 

6. The Brood 

Eggar’s terrible Teletubbies 




+ Earlier this year, fishennen working a lake in the Ukraine were attacked by pira-. 
nhas. Authorities suspect the camivorou.s fish were introduced to the waters by 
someone who had fonncrly kept them as pets. 


+ Gene Siskel and Roger Ebert were so appalled by Friday the lith that they 
launched a public campaign against it during its theatrical run. and even went so far 
as to publish Betsy (Mrs. Voorhees) Palmer’s mailing address. The actress was del- 
uged with hate mail. 


+ This June, a Moiristown, Vermont teenager was convicted of breaking into a 
tomb and cutting the head off of a corpse. The eightcen-year-old had planjicd to 
turn the skull into a bong. 


+ Before The Exorcist was offered to William Friedkin. it was turned down by 
John Boorman (Deliverance). Mike Nichols (The Graduate). Peter Bogdanovich 
(The Last Picture Show) and Arthur Penn (Bonnie and Clyde). 


+ When a Toronto woman grew ill in 1927, it was discovered that she had swal- 
lowed no less than 2533 items including pins, screws, coins, keys and cuff links, as 
well as hundreds of pieces of wire and glass. 


+ Veteran British actor David Warner, famously decapitated in The Omen, was so 
creeped out by his demise in the film he refused to even look at the dummy head 
used in the shot. 

+ Napoleon Bonaparte was known to drink from the skull of.Caligostro, an Italian 
explorer wh6 died in the late 1 700s. 


Compiled by Monica S. Kuebler and John W. Bowen 
Got a weird slat or morbid fact? 
Send it through to info@fue-morgue.com. 
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A QUFST FOR. THE HOLY GRAIL OR 
A MOROER MYSTERY? THIS BOLD. 
CRIT/CAUY ACCLAIMED SERIES JOINS 
THE DARN NORSE HORROR LINE! 

ARm NELSON 
JUANFERREYRA 

AUGUST 2006 




AVAHABU AT YOUR LOCAL COMICS SHOP OR BOOKSTORC 
TO FIND A COMICS SHOP IN YOUR ARCA, CALL I-8SS-266-4226 
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EXORCISM KIT 

S9.95 

If you’re tired of cleaning baby sister’s barf off your crucifixes 
but can’t wrangle a priest, try this DIY exorcism kit featuring 
prayer stole, air-sickness bag, holy water decanter, glow-in-the- 
dai1( rosary beads, exorcist certificate, “exorcism-in-progress" 
door hanger and a how-to manual containing an actual Roman 
Catholic exorcism rite. 

Let the power of Christ compel you at fearwerx.com. 




COSTUME WINGS 

$29.99 to $68.99 

Calling all wannabe bats, demons, Creepers, fallen angels and gargoyles! 
Specter Studios has a variety of adjustable latex wings available in a whack of 
sizes, styles {tattered and non-tattered) and colours, including biack-light- 
friendly tones. Warning, though: may not cause actual flight. 

Buy out the belfry at specter-studios.com. 


FAY WRAY STAMP 

$2.04 CAD per set 

Canucks can now commemorate original scream queen Fay Wray 
{King Konff) with the Canadians in Hollywood stamp collection from 
Canada Post. Also featured in the quartet are non-genre actors Lome 
Greene, Mary Pickford and John Candy (who did co-star in the 
obscure Canadian slasher flick The Clown Murder^]. Encouraging 
stamp collecting in Rue Morgue^ Now that's scary! 

Lick a scream queen at canadaposLca. 


All prices USD unless otherwise inPicated. 
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The Childhood Fairy Tale Becomes Your Worst 

Nightmare! 


Starring 

Lochlyn Munro 

(Freddy Vs. Jason, Scary Movie) 

Chandra West (White Noise) 
RJ. Soles (FJailoween) 

Nicole Munoz 

Jesse Hutch 

(Freddy Vs. Jason, Smallville) 


Front Producer 


STEPHEN J. CANNELL 

‘"Voo-VV) \c^ 


> Widescreen Presentation (1.78:1) 
enhanced for 16x9 TVs 

> HalchetJob: The Making Of The 
Tooth Fairy 

> Audio Commentary with Director 
Chuck Bowman, Producer 

Stephen J. Gannett and & Jessie Hutch 
• Traiier 

'Audio Commentary is in Dolby Surround 2.0 


Tire Childhood Fairy Tale Becomes Your W«isl Nightmare! 


Northern California, 1949: In the woods outside of 
a small town, a hideous witch lured children to her 
crumhiing home where she stole their teeth, butchered 
their bodies, and cursed their souls to wander the earth 
forever. Decades later the house has been converted into 
a quaint country inn, but an untold evil remains: The 
witch’s slumber has been disturbed, and her vengeful 
spirit seeks the violent slaughter of all who stay there. 
And for one eleven-year-old girl with a loose molar and 
an active imagination, the ultimate horror begins with 
a visit from THE TOOTH FAIRY. 


Available at: 


iBlOGKBUSTER 


BestBuy.com 


¥nvw.anehorbayentertainment.eem 


© 2005 IDT Entertainment 





OF ALL THIRTEEN MASTERS OF HORROR 
EPISODES COMPLETED LAST YEAR, ONLY ONE 
DID NOT AIR: ,THE 

JAPANESE PAIN GOD'S LEANEST AND MEANEST 
EFFORT TO DATE. THE EPISODE, WHICH REACHES 
HYSTERICAL HEIGHTS OF TORTURE, DEPRAVITY 
AND OBSCENITY, WAS IMMEDIATELY BANNED 
FROM SHOWTIME. 

NEXT MONTli^FANS WILL BE ABLE TO SEE EXAOLY 
WHAT WAS TOO MUCH BfeMORTH AMERICAN 
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TORTURE 
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“AMERICA IS THE LAND OF THE 
FREE, ISN’T ITP” TAKASHI MIIKE 


W hat were they thinking? Granted, it’s a question asked with the 
benefit of hindsight, but it’s one that needs to be posed 
nonetheiess. When the producers of Masters of Worror invited 
the director of Audition and Ichi the Killer- two films that have done more 
to launch lunches and drive people out of movie theatres in sheer disgust 
than any others in recent memory - to make a fuii-blooded horror movie 
with no restrictions, did they reaiiy think the result could be comfortably 
shown on American TV, cable or otherwise? 

Takashi Miike clearly knew what was expected of him when someone 
decided to label him a “Master of Horror.” As if his past filmography did- 
n’t already offer enough evidence of it, his /Wasters of Horror episode 
Imprint shows that he also knows how to go beyond those expectations. 
This will sound like an obvious enough statement to any fan of the noto- 
rious Japanese workhorse, but it seems that someone somewhere must 
have had a brief blackout that lasted the length of a phone call to Tokyo: 
“Mr. Miike. would you show us that you’re a Master of Horror?” 

"Certainly. How about I start with a pregnant corpse floating belly-up in 
a river? Then I’ll set the rest of the story in a whorehouse and have it told 
by a gruesomely deformed prostitute who is the product of a youth filled 
with incest and pedophilia. She takes part in the extensive and elaborate 
torture of a pure-hearted colleague - you know, something with lots of 
ropes and needles. And a branding iron too, maybe. And oh yes, I’ll throw 
in a few aborted foetuses as well.” 

What were they thinking? It’s a valid question, but it’s not necessarily 
an indictment. Imprint may have been axed - or banned, whichever you 
prefer - from its Showtime slot (the series is rebroadcast on Scream in 
Canada), but the film was made and will be available in unexpurgated 


form on DVD next month from Anchor Bay Entertainment. American pro- 
ducers gave Miike the means to make a very nasty little film indeed, and 
to make it exactly the way the director saw fit. They paid, he delivered. 
Doesn’t sound like too bad a deal at all, now, does it? 

The decision to cancel the broadcast was not the only thing that caused 
rumblings among fans who had been salivating over the Masters of Hor- 
ror series for months - their expectations raised by the constant stream 
of publicity/conjecture/hype surrounding the project. Many of the entries 
were received with mixed feelings, if not downright disappointment. 
Some filmmakers failed to make the most of their freedom-on-a-budget, 
some clearly didn’t take the opportunity seriously, and, more damningly, 
others chose to play it safe. Although Miike’s episode still has not been 
widely seen outside of England, where it aired unedited on Bravo Televi- 
sion, consensus thus far seems to be that it’s the best of the bunch. 

There is a very important and very practical reason why Imprint lived 
up to expectations where most of the other entries didn’t. This was a low- 
budget project. The freedom afforded to each director came with signifi- 
cant restrictions in terms of time and money. Restrictions, that is, by 
American standards. To the Japanese, making a film for under $2 million 
in less than two weeks is business as usual. Budget has never impeded 
creative Japanese filmmakers from delivering the goods. And Miike has 
made films - good films! - on one-week schedules and $70,000 budgets 
(Visitor Q, for example). 

On Imprint, local production chores were handled in Japan by 
Kadokawa Pictures, which happens to be one of the largest film studios 
in that country, as well as a multimedia conglomerate - something like a 
Far-Eastern Warner Bros. The film’s director of photography, Toyomichi 
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“I AM NOT A 
BAD-ASS DIRECTOR 
WHO EXPECTED MY 
EPISODE TO BE 
ON TV/' 




m I 


Kurita worked with Robert Altman and Paul Schrader. If Imprint doesn’t 
look compromised, that’s because no compromises needed to be made. 

Granted, not all of it came out perfect. The cultural confusion seems to 
have had an effect on the performances. The Japanese actors had to do 
their English lines phonetically (why not use subtitles?) and as a result, 
US-based lead actress Youki Kudoh delivers the best performance in a 
film that sometimes suffers from incomprehensible dialogue. And then 
there’s American Billy Drago, an actor with experience doing B-level 
action movies, TV guest appearances and small roles in films like The 
Untouchables and The Hills Have Eyes remake (as Papa Jupiter). He’s 
hardly leading man material in the first place, and in Imprint he looks to 
simply not have been directed at all. 


But mother of god, does Imprint deliver the gore grossehes. It reunites 
Miike with Audition screenwriter Daisuke Tengan, who knew exactly how 
to rile up a foreign audience that got hooked - no pun intended - on Asian 
horror largely thanks to their earlier effort. 

You liked needles and pins? Here are some more, many more, and they 
go deep. In typical Miike fashion, the director doesn’t shy away from 
showing every last excruciating, horrifying detail in close-up, either. 

On the remote Korean location of his next project, a remake of the 1 966 
classic Japanese fantasy film Daimajin (about a golem-like creature that 
comes to life to take revenge on bandits who raid a village, also from 
Kadokawa Pictures), Miike spares a few minutes to answer some burning 
questions for Rue Morgue. 



Did you deliberately set out to outdo your 
past films in terms of explicit content with 
Imprint? 

No, I did not. I understood very much that Imprint 
was intended for broadcasting, even though for 
cable TV, so I was concerned about the explicit 
content, but... . 

That didn’t deter you, naturally. Did you hon- 
estly feel that an American television studio 
would broadcast what you delivered? 

Yes, of course, because America is the Land of 
the Free, isn’t it? 

So then were you surprised that it was 
banned from American television? 

To be honest, yes. I felt sorry, and unhappy a bit. 

Sorry that it would not be seen over here 
or sorry that you maybe went too far? 

Our cast and staff is absolutely happy 
for our work to be seen by as many 
people as possible. Especially for the 
new actor, Michie, who plays Komo- 
mo, the prostitute on the cover of 
your magazine. I really wanted Amer- 
icans to enjoy seeing her courage in 


Imprint. That’s why I am mostly sorry about the 
fact imprint was banned. 

You’ ve been labelled as a “Master of Horror" 
in America. What does that mean to you? 

Odd. It’s like my virtual image has wings. I think 
it’s just a misunderstanding, or something like 
that. 

Did that label pressure you to deliver some- 
thing excessively violent? 

No. Moviemaking should be free and not 
restricted from that kind of pressure. 

The sadistic set pieces that you developed, 
were they something that you came up with 
on your own or was that from Daisuke Ten- 
gan exclusively? 

We actually influenced one another. Daisuke 
Tengan’s script, which was written very unem- 
phatically, made some of my emotions, which 
are normally sleeping, wake up dramatically. I 
actually felt so happy during the shoot. 

What was Mick Garris' reaction to finished 
episode? 

I believe that Mick enjoyed Imprint as [a viewer]. 


Episode 13 banned!: A jovial Miike on the set of Imprint, and (above) 
the grisly fruits of his labour. 
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REFLECTS ON TAKASHI MIIKE'S 
BANNED EPISODE AND GIVES US A SNEAK PEEK 
AT HIS ONGOING SERIES. 

Ty TERROR: 

TAKE TWO 

byJOVANKAVUCKOVIC 


tliought it was horrifying,” Masters of Hor- 
ror creator/director Mick Garris says in 
response to Takashi Miike's excessively 
cruel brothel-based episode Imprint. “For me, the 
torture scene is really hard to take. The foetuses 
and things like that didn’t bother me so much, but 
I have a really tough time with violence against 
women anyway. It was just so intense.” 

Intense indeed. Of all thirteen MoH episodes, 
Miike's was the only one that proved to be too 
much for Showtime. When ttie news broke earlier 
this year that the American broadcaster refused to 
air the episode (on a show that was sold on its no- 
holds-barred content, no less), the horror commu- 
nity began buzzing with anticipation and, of 
course, rumours. Word on the street was that 
aborted foetuses were the culprit. 

“I don’t know that the aborted foetuses played 
much of a part in that decision,” Garris explains 
about the impetus for the ban. “Even though 
[Showtime] gave us a set of five guidelines ttiat 
are things that we never would have thought of 



breaking anyway. Imprint didn’t break any of 
them specifically. The intensity of the violence in 
the torture scene was the main reason." 

The genial Japanese director told Garris, “The 
worse the violence against [the victim], tiie more 
sympathetic we are to her." But the broadcaster 
decided Miike’s brand of abject depravity wasn’t 
suiteble for bieir audience. Curiously, what was 
too much for American TV was suitable for British 
TV. Imprint aired successfully on Bravo UK on April 
7 of this year. Shocking, for a place that’s had a 
tradition of being much more uptight than North 
America when it comes to explicit content in hor- 
ror films (it is, after all, the home of the late "Video 
Nasty” movement). 

“Apparently Bravo UK is a very [malej-oriented 
channel," clarifies Garris, adding that, in fact, 
many other nations are more liberal in their 
broadcast standards than the United States, other 
than on Pay TV. “But I think because the target 
audience of the channel that broadcast it was 
young males, they felt they could really do it 
ttiere, whereas Showtime has a broader audience 
appeal." 

As the “banned” episode makes its way 
straight to DVD next month (uncut, courtesy of 
Anchor Bay), one can't help but notice that Miike 
is suspiciously absent from the MoH second sea- 
son roster. Garris confirms the Japanese pain god 
will not be returning to the show this year but is 
also quick to point out that it has nothing to do 
with Imprint’s American television ban. 

“Miike’s doing a movie right now, so I don’t 


think the schedule is going to work out,” he 
reveals, “1 would love for him to do another 
episode. We were even talking about doing a fea- 
ture together but I don’t think that’s going to work 
out in terms of timing.” 

As of press time, three new directors have been 
added to this year’s inventory of Masters. Brad 
Anderson (Session 9, The Machinisti, Tales From 
the Crypt regular Tom Holland (Fright Night, 
Child’s Pla^, as well as Ernest R. Dickerson 
(Demon Knight, Bones) have all signed on for sea- 
son two. The bulk of the directors, including John 
Carpenter (see p.21), Dario Argento (whose 
episode Pelts stars none other than Meatloaf as 
an obsessed furrier who makes a magnificent 
coat that seeks revenge), Tobe Hooper, Stuart Gor- 
don and Garris himseif are returning, but he says 
he definitely has his eye on more international 
directors to fill in the gaps (see sidebar p.22 for an 
up-to-date list). 

“There’s still three that we haven’t locked in 
that we’re very close to locking in and they’re 
gonna be really exciting people to have on board," 
Garris says. “If all three of them agree, it will be 
nirvana for horror fans.” 

When asked how season two of Masters of Hor- 
ror will differ from season one, Garris responds: 
“Last year there were a lot of evil naked women, 
this year there are lots and lots of monsters." 

Season two of Mastem ofHorrorwW begin air- 
ing Halloween week and, as of press time, Car- 
penter’s Pro-Life is expected to kick off the festiv- 
ities. 


-jii me set of iast year’s C-.mjok.s 
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so he didn’t ask me to re-edit it for broad- 
casting. I really appreciate his courage to 
cancel the broadcast instead of asking to 
change the movie. [See p.19for Garris’ com- 
ments on Miike’s episode. - Ed\ 

Would censors have allowed Imprint to 
air on Japanese television? 

Actually, the number of people watching Pay 
TV in Japan is not as strong compared to the 
US, so we broadcast it before it could be 
some trouble. At the same time, we tried to 
show it in theatres, but they couldn’t show it. 
They didn’t censor Imprint, either. They 
refused to do that, in fact. So Imprint has the 
honour of becoming an “uncensored film.” 
Oh, and even though we’re not allowed to 
show the episode in theatres here, there was 
one that screened it with an “I don't care” 
attitude. However, an audience member felt 
very bad during the film and an ambulance 
arrived and picked the guy up. 

For most of the American directors work- 
ing on Masters of Horror, the budget and 
shooting schedule are very restrictive. 
How does that compare to conditions in 
Japan? 

I didn’t feel that the schedule or budget were 
very restrictive at all. I also didn’t feel that I 
was in a better situation than usual. People 
are so covetous about their films that even if 
you got a big enough budget and long 
enough shooting schedule, you would 


always feel like you needed more money 
and shooting days anyway. 

Have you been invited to do another Mas- 
ters of Horror episode? 

There was an offer, but I will not shoot 
another one. 

Why not? 

To make a horror movie, I need to make at 
least ten wholesome and good movies in 
between, otherwise I get frustrated and 
skeptical about myself. Now that I have 
made Imprint, I may need to make twenty 
"normal” movies before the next horror 
movie! 

If you changed your mind, would you 
want to tone it down? 

If... [pause] If I shot another episode... they 
would not ask me to do that. This project is 
not such a poor one. However, there is 
something I have to tell you: do not misun- 
derstand me, I am not a bad-ass director 
who expected my episode to be “banned” 
on TV. 

I understand, but did it ever occur to 
you that maybe the episode was too 
much for conservative television-watch- 
ing America? 

I find it more violent and exciting to watch 
American films and TV dramas because 
small roles and extra people are killed like 



Youki Kodoh stars as a prostitute with a secret in Miike’s Imprint (above), and 
more of the graphic nastiness that infuses the episode (right). 


little bugs. I don’t think Imprint was too much at all. In 
fact, I feel that I should have done more. 

What can you tell us about your upcoming Daima- 
jin film? 

The Daimajin project is actually going on. it is a tough 
challenge to bring back the strongest dark hero in 
Japanese movies. There are a lot of humps to get over. 
You might see it in spring 2008 at the earliest. Please 
look forward to seeing it. ^ 
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RUE MORGUE ms ON THE 
SET OF 

ABORTION-THEMED 
MASTERS OF HORROR msmi 
PRO-LIFE, WHICH MAY JUST 
RIVAL TAKASHI MIIKE'S IMPRINT 
FOR BRINGIN& CONTROVERSY 
TO THE SERIES. 

BEHIND THE 

CREAM 

UP CLOSE WITH A MASTER OF HORRORm...« 

loudy Vancouver has been the home base On set, ttie first shot of the day involves a the opportunity to produce both of the things that 

for Wasters ofWo/Torsince its inception last demon smashing through the door of an abortion we were told, ‘No. nobody will make these.’ I think 

year. With the cameras rolling on season two of clinic. The set - dimly-lit blue offices containing when people get a load of it and see what it is, 

Mick Garris’ successful television anthology series, unusual biological diagrams - perfectly encapsu- we’re gonna be in trouble." 

Rue Morgue was invited to visit the set of John lates that cold, discomforting hospital ambience. Indeed, Pro-Life contains some of the most 

Carpenter’s episode, Pro-Life, potentially the nasti- “Dwayne is a religious man who has very, very excessive violence and explosive goreofthedirec- 

est piece of work ever shot in beautiful British definite set beliefs in his relationship to God, and tor’s entire career, all lovingly executed with prac- 

Columbia. the sanctity of life,” Perlman reveals about his tical prosthetics courtesy of K.N.B., the company 

“[The writers] pitched an idea of tills sort of character between set-ups. “And tiiat wouldn’t be handling all of the nasty horror effects in the series 

monster movie/siege movie in a women’s clinic but all that important except for the fact that this {they previously worked with Carpenter on Body. 

with elements, ah... dealing with abortions,” grins episode takes place in an abortion clinic, and his Bags, Vampires and Ghosts ofMardf. On the sound 

Carpenter, describing the plot of the episode from daughter is inside the abortion ciinic having a pro- stage the K.N.B. camp is confined to a single black 

the comfort of his on-set "smoking lounge" (a chair cedure which sets off a chain of events that kind of tent full of eviscerated latex corpses and is helmed 

and stool). “It is the most divisive [content], so I leads to the honouring of the title. Masters ofHor- by Howard Berger, the "B” in K.N.B. and a recent 

thought, ‘Oh great! Let’s do this.'” ror.” Oscar winner for his work on The Chronicles of 

Carpenter, casual and unpretentious, easily lives The hot-button premise comes courtesy of writ- Narnia. 

up to his reputation as a no-bullshit working man’s ing duo Drew McWeeny and Scott Swan, who are K.N.B.’s main work on the episode consists of a 
director. But he’s also a man of few words: tight- hanging out on set, watching their tale take shape, daddy demon, played by stuntman/creature actor 

lipped and almost flippant when discussing his lat- They’re also responsible for Carpenter’s previous Derek Mears (Wes Craven’s Cursedj, and its 

est work. MoH episode Cigarette Burns, a brooding, reli- hideous half-human offspring: an asymmetrical 

Perhaps that’s because the plot is guaranteed to gious-themed story about a legendary film that infant/crab monstrosity. Named “Baby Howard", 
offend, so much so that the producers are working causes a deadly madness in anyone who views it. naturally, it was constructed as homage to the 

under the innocuous title Like Father, Like Son, to Whereas that episode was slower and more talky, infamous “Norris head” creature in Carpenter’s 

avoid locations difficulties. The story, which follows Pro-Life is balls-to-the-wall action with bizarre fits The Thing. 

in the footsteps of Takashi Miike’s MoH episode of gore-soaked excess. “It was done in record time," stresses Berger, 

Imprintintermsof abortion-themed viscera (p.l 6), “Once we told [Carpenter] about one man giving about tire prop. “I mean we had three weeks to 

features a sixteen-year-old girl named Angelique another man an abortion. I think he was hooked,” prep, which is unheard of. And that’s also the thing 

(Caitlan Wachs), who one night is pulled into the laughs Swan. about this show: it’s a double-edged sword. It’s like 

ground by a demon that rapes and impregnates McWeeny adds, “Ron Perlman has the craziest we don't have the time or the money really to do it 

her. As she comes to term over the course of two moment you’ll see in film this year. He throws an properly, but somehow we do. ... 1 mean really, the 
days, her hardline Christian father Dwayne (Ron abortion doctor on a desk, cuts him a new opening, money is dogshit We don’t do it for the money, 
“Hellbof Perlman) assumes his daughter is a lying and gives him an ‘abortion’. It’s really not like any- we’re on the show because of the directors, the 
harlot with ioose morals, yet rules out abortion. thing you’ve ever seen. . . . This series has given us calibre of scripts, how much fun it is, and to make 
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THE MASTERS: 
SECOND STAB 


Mick Garris presents the second season of 
Masters ofHoirorth\s October. Here’s a iist 
of who’s new to the series, who’s returning 
and what terrors they have in store for you. 

1. John Landis -Family, written by 
Brent Hanley, starring George Wendt (below). 

2. Dario Argento - Pelts, written by Matt 
Venne, based on the short story by F. Paul Wilson 

3. Tobe Hooper -Damned Thing, written 
by Richard Christian Matheson. based on the 
short story by Ambrose Bierce 

4. John Carpenter -Pro-Life, written by 
Drew McWeeny and Scott Swan 

5. Ernest R. Dickerson (new) 

- The V Word, written by Mick Garris 

6. Brad Anderson (new) 

- Sounds Like, written by Brad Anderson, based 
on a short story by Mike O'Driscoll 

7. Tom Holland (new) -We All 
Scream For Ice Cream, written by David J. 
Schow, based on the short story by John Farris 

8. Joe Dante -The Screwfly Solution, 
written by Sam Hamm, based on the short story 
by Raccoona Wilson 

9. Mick Garris - Valerie On The Stairs, 
written by Mick (larris, based on the short story 
by Clive Barker 


I I. Stuart Gordon -The Black Cat, 
written by Stuart Gordon and Dennis Paoli. based 
on the short story by Edgar Allan Poe 





\ -A 


Ron -jrtman (left) and John Caimnter (, riddle) or- -he set of : 




a different movie every ten days.” 

It’s obvious that commitment allows tiie film- 
makers to get a deceptively high level of produc- 
tion value out of each $2-million episode. For 
entries like Pro-Life, this often means freedom 
from computer animation short-cuts - some- 
thing not lost on old schoolers like Carpenter. 

“Look,” he says, “you can do some things with 
computer graphics that are fabulous. Jurassic 
Parkms spectacular. It convinced you. But it has 
its weaknesses - it’s still just animation. When I 
grew up, it was the Ray Harryhausen type of 
stuff. The 7th Voyage of Sinbad, and 20 Million 
Miles to Earth, and that was all really fun to see.” 

There’s genuine excitement on the set, the 
feeling of rare opportunity, where up-and-com- 
ers get an education from seasoned filmmakers 
who aren’t hamstrung by studio politics. For life- 
long horror fans in the business, working on MoH 
is first and foremost about collaborating with 
artiste you’ve always wanted to make films with. 

“What more could you hope for?” asks Swan. 
“If you’re doing a show like Masters of Horror, 
and you’ve got all these directors coming on 
board, you hope you’re gonna end up getting to 
work with John Carpenter. I mean that’s pretty 
much as good as it gets.” 

McWeeny adds, “it seems like a dream come 
true. Because ya know, I think one of the first 
moments that I was ever truly terrified by a hor- 
ror filmmaker and what he's made, was in 1 978 
when I was watching the Siskel&EbertreVievi of 
Halloween, and they showed the clip of Michael 
Myers breaking through the closet to get at Lau- 
rie Strode. I don’t think I slept right for, like, a 
month.” 

MoH has also been a hub for genre veterans to 
reunite or work together for file first time. (Dur- 
ing the set visit Michael Ironside, who's starring 
in Ernest R. Dickerson’s MoH episode The V 
Word, drops by for a makeup test and greets Car- 
penter - their first meeting since 1 984). In fact. 


Perlman, a genre vet with a flourishing Holly- 
wood career, was drawn to the series solely for 
the opportunity to collaborate with Carpenter. 

“He’s the one and only reason I’m here,” states 
tile actor. “He’s somebody that I’ve had on my 
radar screen for decades, and this is the culmi- 
nation of a long journey. . . . It's really nice to 
work around guys that are a sort-of nod of the 
cap to the old school, to Howard Hawks and John 
Ford, and he’s got a similar kind of demeanour. 
He communicates reams of information in a very 
economical, almost non-verbal, way." 

There may be even more Masters opportuni- 
ties for the director in the ftjture. Witii Masters of 
Horror now a bona fide success, an offshoot was 
inevitable. Masters of Science Fiction is current- 
ly in development, spearheaded by MoH execu- 
tive producers Keith Addis and Andrew Deane. 
Unlike WoW (which plays on Showtime in the US, 
Scream in Canada), MoSFUas been picked up by 
ABC - a major network - meaning the censors 
will have to be appeased. With sci-fi crossover 
experience in films such as The Thing, Starman, 
They Uve and Ghosts of Mars, C^enter might 
find himself behind the camera for that series as 
well. 

“It all depends on the story," he allows, "I think 
Masters of Sci-Fi \s [about] famous sci-fi writers 
- it's not director-driven. And I’m fond of science 
fiction, probably more than horror. We’ll see.” 

Regardless, Carpenter has enjoyed the televi- 
sion format. “In some ways it’s a lot better,” he 
muses, “because I’ve become extremely lazy 
over the years, and I don’t have to work quite as 
hard. On file other hand, it’s only a ten-day shoot, 
so you have to be light on your feet and nimble.” 

As Pro-Life demonstrates, the 58-year-old leg- 
end clearly isn’t afi^id to push buttons, taking on 
material that’s combative, unpredictable and, of 
course, disturbing. 

“Disturbing?” he shoots back at this assess- 
ment. “I think it’s a comedy.” 
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In the '70s and early '80s. one yoang Brit prodaoed a 
string oP horror Films that challenged orities, angered 
censors and delighted aadiences with their shocking craelty 
and graphic content. By the time he abraptly retired Prom 
Filmmaking. PETE WALKER lePt an indelible hloodprint 
on UK exploitation cinema, earning his repatation as^ 



(j**. ♦ 


ailing somewhere between the elegant horror of Hammer Films 
and the crass nastiness of Norman J. Warren, exploitation over- 
■ * lord Pete Walker is one of the genuine masters of British shock. 
With films like the intense and unnerving Schizo, the merciless 
women-in-prison melodrama House of Whipcord an6 the ultimate master- 
piece of cannibal family matters Frightmare, Walker, who had his roots in 
vaudeville, stand-up comedy and early skin flicks, established himself as a 
British box office winner and a critical antichrist 
Through the years. Walker's films have been treated to lazy, haphazard 
video transfers and misleading retitling {e.g. Frightmare was foolishly 
renamed Frightmare II so it wouldn’t be confused with an embarrassing 
early ’80s film of the same name), but now Media Blasters/Shriek Show 
releases The Pete Walker Coiiection, featuring some of the director’s most 
notorious efforts, fully restored and packed with extras (see p.26 for 
reviews). 

Bom in 1939, in Sussex, England, Pete Walker came from 
long line of show business stock - his mother was a chorus 
girl and his father was well-known musical comedian Syd 
Walker. But his specific infatuation with the art of cine- 
ma was entirely his own. 

“I was always fascinated by these movie palaces, 
where thousands of people would line up around the 
corners on Friday and Saturday nights,” says the 
director, on the wire from his LA home. “Even at eight 
or nine years of age I would marvel at how these peo- 
ple were going in droves to just stare at shadows on 
the screen. I mean, they weren’t even looking at any- 
thing real, yet they were being moved by it.” 

It was this innocent wide-eyed view of the movies and 
the unifying effect they had on audiences that hooked the 
young man, the fact that film was a kind of magic, a con- 


' 2.4 ruemoiLgVe 


juring trick. A quick study, Walker gave himself 
a brief education on the technical side of cine- 
ma in his teens before striking out on his own in 
the mid-’60s as a director of television com- 
mercials and eventually a number of profitable 
softcore comedies - saucy pictures with titles 
like School for Sex and Strip Poker. 

By the time Walker shifted gears in the early 
70s, sexually aware, supernatural period horror 
films were still leading the pack at the box 
office, movies that mixed heaving bosoms, vam- 
pirism and bloodshed. In a curious move. Walk- 
er opted to make his first foray into horror a 
modern Hitchcockian thriller, a film that would 
translate to the specific paranoia of contempo- 
rary society. That picture was the 1 971 damsel- 
in-distress film Die Screaming Marianne, a work 
that would set the blueprint for Walker's subse- 
quent terrors. 

“As a young 23-year-old, as I was then, I was 
arrogant enough to think that you could make 
the films you wanted to make and you didn’t 
have to conform to the standards of anyone 
else,” Walker explains, defending his decision to 
swim upstream cinematically. “I used to look at 
those Hammer movies and think that they were 
old hat, so I simply set out to do something dif- 
ferent and more progressive - progressive in 
those days meant something that was a bit 
more daring." 

Die Screaming Marianne's deviation from the 
norm proved to be a profitable one, its success 
partially due to the presence of rising UK scream 
queen Susan George (Straw Dog^, as well as 
strong doses of exposed female flesh. 

After Marianne, Walker sidestepped back into 
making straight sex films with 1972’s The Four 
Dimensions of Greta, but returned to horror the 
same year with the racy potboiler The Flesh and 
Blood Show. Both pictures upped the audience 
participation ante by utilizing a primitive 3-D 
process restored by Walker himself - a first, as 
3-D had never before been utilized in British 
cinema. 

“We had found this old 3-D camera 
and that’s how we were able to do those 
iquences in those films," says Walker. “It 
was an old-time war camera with the two 
I lenses pointing at each other 
ttirough a prism. I was the only person who 
could set up each shot and I don’t think I did 
them terribly well. It worked sufficiently well 
enough to suffice as a gimmick in the film.” 

The 3-D effects were a hit, giving punters the 
added thrill of having blood and skin burst off 
the screen and into their laps. Decadent filmgo- 
ers lapped it up and returns were spectacular. 
Walker wasn’t satisfied with gimmicks and box- 
office success, though. He continued working 
and experimenting within the various realms of 
exploitation, evolving as a filmmaker and story- 
teller, and becoming more acutely aware of cer- 
tain injustices in the world around him. 




Walker’s Wild Side: An eye-popping scene from FrighUnare. Opposite: Promotional artwork 
from House of Whipcord and Jack Jones in The Comeback. 


Nowhere was this newfound cinematic skill 
and social conscious more evident than in the 
double threat bill of House of Whipcord and 
Frightmare (both 1974), two very nihilistic, 
mean-spirited, but sharply pointed exercises in 
visceral society-gone-wrong melodrama. 

“I was very non-political,” confesses the 
director, “but I certainly had things to say. The 
main thread running through those films is the 
abuse of authority." 


one eye glued on the ever-stern board, a hin- 
drance he feels stifled his creative ambitions. 

“I’ve always regretted that I was never able to 
give full reign to what I truly wanted to do” 
reflects the director. “In those days you could 
make a movie and the censor would look at it, 
say, ‘No, I’m not going to pass it’ and the film 
would get buried. I've always said 1 would have 
made much better films had I been making 
them today.” 


“I to loofe at tfto^e Ijaininer mooter 
an^ tlfinig tl^at t^ej) mere qI& l^at 50 1 
5ttnplj} 5et out to do 5otnetdtn^ dttferent 
and more prc[gre 55 ine.” JPete iaalfeer 


Indeed, writer David McGillivray’s jet-black 
screenplays for the Walker-conceived films 
both feature insane elderly villains who have 
inexplicably fallen through cracks in the legal 
system only to emerge as monsters. Couple 
that with the fact that nothing in these two pic- 
tures can be telegraphed - anyone can die at 
any time and innocence is often rewarded with 
torture or gruesome death - and you had films 
that audiences devoured and mainstream crit- 
ics. not to mention the notorious UK censor 
board, despised. Walker had to constantly keep 


Frightmare has often been referred to as “the 
thinking-person’s Texas Chainsaw Massacre", 
as both films feature rural cannibal clans prey- 
ing on the innocent. Walker is adamant, howev- 
er, that despite the similarities to Chainsaw, his 
film was conceived first. 

“To be truthful, we made Frightmare before 
anyone - in England at least - was even aware 
of The Texas Chainsaw Massacre. There was 
absolutely no influence there at all. In fact, I 
remember at the time thinking [Tobe Hooper] 
had copied me.” 
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As Shriek Show releases 
THE PETE WHLKEB BOLLEeTlOK 
Bk Morgue takes stock oF a library oF 
Films that add ip to one sexy ami 
sadistic Filmography. 





Heuieius Bn Claris ;%[exaniet 


Die ^ereatninj 
ffiananne <1971) 

Walker's first step away from nudie cuties 
and into pure terror is a dated but highly enjoy- 
able melodrama. Susan George stars as the tit- 
ular victimized London 
honeybunny who runs 
afoul of a jilted lover, inces- 
tuous father, homicidal sis- 
ter and a pitch-black mur- 
der plot at her family villa 
on the picturesque Por- 
tuguese coast. Walker was 
still an eternity away from 
his cerebral and challeng- 
ing mid-period work and this film finds him 
treating the horror genre as he would a sex pic- 
ture. keeping it bright and bouncy with a lazy- 
lidded dirty boy leer. The film also sports some 
highly questionable character motivation on the 
part of George, a woman who is obviously 
aware that her entire family is out to deep-six 
,.her and yet plays along with them 
until the bitter, lethal end. While not a 
particularly scary film on any level, 
and certainly devoid of subtext and 
graphic violence, Die Screaming 
Marianne has goofy, lurid charm to 
spare and also boasts some serious- 
ly weird musical stings and a deli- 
ciously inappropriate main theme 
song. But the highlight has to be the 
zipper-snapping opening credits go- 
go dance by the gorgeous George in 


all her chainmail, hip-shakin’, bikini-clad glory. 
Yummy. A curio for Walker completists and fans 
of leisurely paced early 70s Eurothrillers. 

TN an& 
BI 00 & <1972) 

Imagine a British take on Scooby Doo without 
the dog but with a massive amount of gratuitous 
female nudity, and you pretty much got Walker’s 
follow-up Inroad into horror, a film ripe with 
flesh but curiously devoid of excessive blood- 
shed. When a gang of horny wannabe actors 
descend on a creepy seaside warehouse to 
rehearse their latest play, strange things begin 
to happen, including inexplicable disappear- 
ances, conspiracy, murder and some badly 
timed shagging. With The Flesh and Blood 
Show, Walker was playing with actually blend- 
ing the all-out sexploitation film with a meaner, 
leaner proto-slasher film aesthetic and was a 
little bit closer to fully developing his unique 
themes of power corruption and injustice. 

Unlike Die Screaming Mari- 
anne, TFaBS favours Grand 
Guignol over melodramatic 
intrigue, and pulp thrills 
over teen-geared terror. 
This is a fun, atmospheric 
murder mystery laced with 
mild cruelty, (barely there) 
gore and plenty of jiggle, 
and that delivers an impres- 
sive body count. The 
baroque final sequence of 




the picture was originally shot in polarized 3-D, 
but due to the hit or miss way the red and blue 
anaglyph process transfers to video. Media 
Blasters’ Shriek Show imprint opted to scrap it 
for this release. Shame, that. Includes trailers, 
bio and a jovial Walker interview, and like all 
titles in the series, features a mock-up 5.1 
stereo surround sound mix that is used to par- 
ticularly good effect. 

jPrijfttroarc <1974) 

Walker’s most cele- 
brated film also dou- 
bles as one of the 
most disturbing British 
horror movies of all 
time. Frightmare fea- 
tures Sheila Keith in 
the role most remem- 
ber her for: the 
demented, deceivingly 
sweet, elderly matri- 
arch Dorothy Yates, a tarot card-reading psy- 
chopath who's addicted to eating freshly 
excised human brains. When Yates and her 
whipped nebbish of a husband are released 
from an insane asylum prematurely, they retire 
to a country cottage and are presumed cured of 
their man-eating issues. Their tortured step- 
daughter (Deborah Fairfax) cares for her father's 
wife by bringing “packages” of animal innards 
for her to snack on, but soon the pig guts just 
don’t cut it and the killing kicks in again, just as 
Yates’ legitimate daughter starts showing signs 
of mommy’s homicidal lusts. Frightmare is an 
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angry, gory, mature and sobering portrait of 
inherited evil and an indifferent legal system, 
anchored by Keith’s hair-raising portrayal of the 
domineering mad mother. Anyone who dares 
chaiienge Walker’s ability as a filmmaker need 
only take a look at this picture; a skillfully 
orchestrated nightmare in which no one gets 
out alive or unharmed in some way or another. 
Shriek Show produces a much better-looking 
print than the previous one offered by Image, 
and Walker’s commentary is enlightening. A 
classic. 

jEioit5^ of £fll^t|iCorb 
( 1974 ) 

Here it is. Outside of Frightmare {arguably his 
greatest achievement), House of Whipcord is 
Walker’s most notorious and subversive film, 
and the single weirdest entry in the generally 
spotty women-in-prison subgenre. In it, a 
wacko brood kidnaps 
young models off the 
streets of London and tor- 
tures them in a sort of 
freestyle underground 
dungeon. When Whipcord 
was released it was sold 
and marketed as exploita- 
tion but, considering the 
sleazy subject matter, it’s 
far more sophisticated 
than it needs to be. It’s a 
thoroughly nasty and depressing melodrama in 
which Walker uses the trappings of exploitation 
to launch a personal attack against the British 
legal system. The performances, including Bar- 
bara Markham as the Bloody Mama and Patrick 
Barr as the doddering, easily duped blind judge, 
are great but, not surprisingly, Sheila Keith owns 
the film, playing a super sadistic whip-wielding 
warder who truly gets into her wicked work. 




Gore Galore: Sheila Keith in Walker's most celebrated film Frightmare. and (opposite) 
a gory scene from The Confessional. 


Xavier Meldrum (a twitchy Anthony Sharp), who ly haunted by her ghost or simply losing his 
has a nasty habit of tape recording and black- mind. Playing out like an Italian giallo, the film 

mailing his congregation, the results of which flirts with high cheese 

forge a twisted tale of bent sexuality, clerical whenever it dives into the 

corruption and murder. machinations of the music 

This is Walker at his most thoughtful and industry, but is otherwise 

intellectually exploitive, employing a serpentine ripe with Walker’s trade- 

plot and subtle, kinky perversity ttiat runs ram- mark chilly, mannered 

pant throughout. It's a great and fearless film character relations, hot sex 

that once again boasts a dynamite performance and feral violence. The 

by Keith, this time as a sadistic housekeeper, opening murder in particu- 

and once again it’s her - this otherwise benign tar packs a jolt, and the cli- 

middle-aged granny - that launches the most max, though admittedly ludicrous, is still nicely 

unease. Smart and smarmy entertainment. frenetic and bizarre. Veteran composer (and 

Walker regular) Stanley Myers creates an aural 
atmosphere laced with dread similar to other 



Tfjc Qonfessional 

(a.6.a. jftonse of 
mortal Sin) (1976) 

The Confessional is further evidence of Pete 
Walker and script collaborator David 
McGillivray’s deft ability to make 
bold anti-establishment cri- 
tiques and cloak them in the 
guise of a Gothic genre picture, 

Sexy Susan Penhaligon stars as 

Jenny, a young woman who 

makes the mistake of her life ^ 

when she opts to spill her guts ~ S 

in a private church confessional. ' 

On the receiving end of her mis- 
eries is the demented Father 




{Eljc CiOjncSacft 
<a.6.a. Daji file 
Screaming Stoiii)e&) (1978) 

Long considered one of Walker’s lesser 
efforts. The Comeback exists primarily as a 
vehicle for B-list US pop star Jack Jones (who, 
among other things, warbled the 
theme from The Love Boat}.). Jones 
/ essentially plays himself, an ex-pat 
American crooner named Nick 
Cooper who finds solace from a 
marriage in the English coun- 
tryside. Instead of tea and tranquili- 
^ ty, though, he becomes embroiled in 
' the grisly murder investigation of 
his ex-wife, and is either legitimate- 




work he’s done for the director. Keith, who 
packed such a punch as flesh-eating matriarch 
in Frightmare, is equally unsettling here as a 
similarly unhinged, possibly homicidal woman. 
She’s the secret sauce in this distressingly 
overlooked, enjoyably nasty vintage Brit blood- 
bath. 

The Pete Walker Collection presents all six 
features (Walker’s other horror entry, Schizo, is 
available from Image Entertainment) in spotty 
but otherwise excellent transfers and sports 
amusing and insightful commentaries by the 
filmmaker and author Jonathan Rigby. As a 
bonus. The Confessional also features Jake 
{Evil AlienSi West’s documentary Courting Con- 
troversy, previously available as a supplement 
on the Anchor Bay Pete Walker box set. Essen- 
tial viewing. ^ 
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The body count piles up in The Comeback (above) and Sheila Keith turns in a blood-chilling 
performance as a cannibalistic mommy in Frightmare (below). 


Baldpate, the film casts horror icons Vincent 
Price, Peter Cushing, Christopher Lee and John 
Carradine in supporting roles, but also made the 
grave mistake of positioning obnoxious sitcom 
disciple Desi Arnaz Jr. in the lead role. The result 
fell far short of expectations. 

“My story on House is well chronicled,” 
laments Walker. "I had a much better script, a 
very controversial piece that I wanted to make, 
but Golan and Globus wanted me to make an 
old-fashioned thing with all the genre greats, 
specifically Boris Karloff and Bela Lugosi. I had 
to explain to them that both were long dead!” 

Walker enlisted friend and Mark of the Devil 
writer/director Michael Armstrong to create a 
suitable vehicle for the remaining genre idols, 
and, if nothing else, the experience of working 
with the old masters was a positive one. 

“You honestly couldn’t find nicer guys than 
Vinnie and Peter. Housevjas a farewell piece for 
them," Walker fondly recalls. 

The critical and box office failure of House 
gave Walker, then only in his early 40s, pause to 
rethink the path his career was on. The contro- 
versial director decided to remove himself from 
the business and hasn’t made a picture since. 
He admits, “I made my films as business ven- 
tures, but I felt that I was losing my touch as an 
exploitation filmmaker, that I was out of touch 
with the current market. I felt that horror, like 
when I jumped ship from sex comedies, was 
becoming hardcore and that wasn’t really what 
I wanted to do.” 

Today, Walker focuses his attentions on movie 
theatre restorations and property investments, 
and though he has been approached for the 
rights to remake House of Whipcord (Walker 
owns the rights to all his works except for 
House of the Long Shadows), curiously no one 
has ever approached the legendary filmmaker 
to actually direct another picture. Which begs 
the question, if he had the opportunity to make 
a film entirely his way - the quintessential Pete 
Walker joint - would he? 

“I suppose if i could make the film I wanted to 
make,” muses the former director, “a really 
good film that would mean something, 

I might. But I would need some- 
one young, someone with 
scope, to properly explain 


today’s ‘market to me.” 


The movie is sophisticated, violent and highly 
entertaining, with a power drill-wielding lead 
performance by Sheila Keith that freezes the 
blood, and a chilling score by frequent Walker 
composer Stanley Myers (The Incubus, Paper- 
house). Keith, a British character actor who pre- 
viously specialized in comedy, would become 
Walker’s most notorious collaborator, her pres- 
ence always signalling the terrors to come. So 
jaw-dropping was Keith’s ghoulish turn in 
Frightmare (almost equalled by her sadistic les- 
bian warder in Whipcord) that it was tough to 
separate her from the fiend she played 
onscreen. 

“She was a lovely woman, in fact, a spinster,” 
Walker muses. “She died last October and it 
was a terrible loss. As a person she was the 
total antithesis to the people she played, yet she 
took to the juicy stuff like a duck to water.” 

His next feature forfeited Frightmare’s more 
graphic horrors with theological chills. Going 
two shades darker than anything he had previ- 
ously attempted, 1976’s The Confessional 
(a.k.a. The House of Mortal Sin) is an absolute- 
ly scathing kick to the crotch of the Catholic 
Church, In this gruelling thriller, an unstable, 
manipulative Catholic priest, with the aid of his 
equally evil housekeeper (once again essayed 
by Keith), relies on blackmail and murder to 
control his congregation. Once again, Walker 
offered a villain who uses his power to indulge 
his own inner evil. The Confessional is an 
intensely personal film and it comes as no sur- 
i '• prise that Walker himself is in fact a reformed 
f _ Catholic. 

■ “Yes, I was brought up in a Catholic boarding 

school and yes, that film was indeed intended 
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as my statement against man-made religion,” 
he says, noticeably agitated. “Virtually 50 per- 
cent of the priests I’ve known are [rotten]. They 
were pious on the outside and evil on the 
inside.” 

After his peek into the toxic, clandestine world 
of the church. Walker immediately released the 
less confrontational psychological slasher film 
Schizo the same year. Starring the late Lynne 
Frederick (ex-wife of Peter Sellers) as a tor- 
mented ice skater stalked by a black-gloved 
killer, the picture was perhaps less political but 
no less bleak. Two years later saw the release of 
The Comeback (a.k.a. The Day the Screaming 
Stoppedi, a violent, demented shocker starring 
’70s pop crooner Jack Jones, as well as David 
Doyle (Bosley from Charlie’s Angels) as a 
manipulative cross-dresser, and a typically mad 
Sheila Keith as the sinister housekeeper. Both 
films were modest successes that betrayed 
their financial shortcomings. 

But it wasn’t until 1982 that 
Walker had the chance to make 
a high-profile American studio 
picture that would potential- 
ly break him into the big 
leagues. Utilizing a cast of 
legends and a consider- 
ably larger budget than 
the independent produc- 
er/director was used to. 

House of the Long Shadows 
was released in 1983 from the 
Golan/Globus-owned Cannon Pic- 
tures and was, unfortunately, a mas- 
sive disappointment. A loose adapta- 
tion of the classic novel Seven Keys to 
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Once upon a time, true crime tales of murder and tragedy ^ere 
told throu^li music. And unlike tkeir doomed protagonists, 
these grisly folk son^s ka've sur'v^Wed and are bein^ 
redisco-vered by a new a^e of outlaw musicians. 
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TiU^ FHOH THU KUHDHH BALLAD 

_ BY UISA LADOUCSDR 


M ay 18, 1827. Suffolk, England. 

Maria Marten, the comely, educat- 
ed daughter of a mole-catcher, 
was murdered by her lover, William Corder. “Bill" 
had promised her marriage, but he was a fraud. 
After luring Maria from her family farm, he killed 
her with a spade then buried her inside his own 
barn. The dastardly crime against beauty was 
quickly dubbed the Red Bam Murder, and by the 
time Corder was executed, all of England was 
singing about It. 

With her heart so light she thought no harm/To 
meet me she did go/I murdered her all in the 
barn/And laid her body low/After the horrid deed 
was done/She laid ffiere in her gore/Her bleeding, 
mangled body lay/Beneath the Red Bam floor. 


k where 


Confession And Execution Of William Corder 
The Murderer Of Maria Marten is a prime early 
example of a bloody musical composition known 
as the murder ballad. These folk songs, detailing 
shootings, stabbings, drownings, hangings and 
other such dirty deeds of their day, are perhaps 
the earliest form of mass-market true crime 
tales. As far back as 13th-century England, they 
were sold for a penny as Broadsheet Ballads - 
single-sided papers with bold headlines like 
“Horrid and Barbarous Murder!” or “Execution!", 
often with lurid illustrations and lyrics that made 
the details of the crimes the word on the streets 
while the victim’s blood was still wet on the 
sheets. Later, English, Irish and Scottish immi- 
grants brought murder ballads to North America, 
they took strongest root in remote 



Appalachian communities and became a grue- 
some fixture of “mountain music.” 

Today, murder ballads are part legend and part 
fable, heard more by folklore historians than the 
pop music-buying public. But like the spectres of 
their victims, they have lingered, and a number of 
contemporary songwriters are resurrecting the 
form to tell chilling new tales of their 
own. 

With their emphasis on 
remorse and justice, murder 
ballads deliver more than 
mere shock value: 
they’re morality tales. 

Throughout the 20th 
century these tradi- 
tional songs mutated 
depending on the 
musical style and 
political climate of the 
day. For example. 

Stagger Lee, a stan- 
dard about a murder- 
ous riverboat gambler, 
has been reworked exten- 
sively since it first appeared 
on the folk song circuit in the 
early 1 900s. It was a #1 Billboard 
R&B hit for Lloyd Price in 1959; The 
Clash turned Stagger into a hero for Wrong 
’Em Boyo on their classic 1979 disc London Call- 
ing, and Nick Cave penned a particularly vicious 
and explicit version for his 1996 Murder Ballads 
album, singing, “You better get down on your 
knees and suck my dick, because if you don’t 


you’re sure to be dead." 

With this album, dedicated wholly to murder 
ballads old and new. Cave produced the only 
modern examples that equal the explicit violence 
of those English broadsheet ballads. In The Curse 
Of Millhaven {based on author Peter Straub’s fic- 
tional town). Cave concludes his litany of cruel 
deaths with “all God’s children, they 
all gotta die.” Murder Ballads 
became Cave’s best-selling 
album, and his dreamy duet 
with Kylie Minogue, the 
chart-topping Where 
The Wild Roses Grow, 
is perhaps the most 
popular murder bal- 
• lad of the 20th cen- 
tury. 

Apart from Cave, 
most modern mur- 
der ballads have 
come from the coun- 
try scene, with artists 
like Johnny Cash revel- 
ling in their crime and 
punishment themes. (A 
compilation of Cash’s murder 
ballads was released under the 
title Murder.) It’s no mystery why. 
“Country music came from the bottom 
up and drinking and cheating and killing is what 
was on people’s minds,” explains Jon Langford. 
Langford, an artist best known as a member of 
UK punk band The Mekons and fixture of Chica- 
go’s alt-country scene, has compiled three bene- 
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fit CDs about “murder, mob-law and cruel, cruel 
punishment” for Bloodshot Records to raise 
money to fight Illinois death penalty laws. He 
found the long history of murder ballads dropping 
off in the late 20th century as the Nashville scene 
became sanitized. 

“I was wondering what happened to death 
songs in country music, which were quite popu- 
lar up until the 1970s,” he notes. “Today, there’s 
a real gap between reality and what popular cul- 
ture Is ready to deal with, that represents a cor- 
porate retreat from reality. What came out of [the 
project] was reclaiming a lot of songs that had 
been banished by the mainstream country and 
western establishment." 

Langford’s compilations, called The Execution- 
er's Last Songs, stretched out from mainstream 
country, gathering artists from the ranks of alt- 
country, indie rock and punk. It’s there, on the 
fringes of country music, where murder ballads 
are thriving, especially among the women. 

“Murder ballads are all just about nature.” 
explains Rennie Sparks. “The gruesomeness, the 
bloodiness of them - just like Grimm’s Fairy Tales 
- is how we talk about what it’s like to be alive on 
this planet, what are the rules that we’ve set up 
here where things eat each other and nothing 
really gets out alive!” 

Sparks writes songs and stories, and along 
with her husband Brett makes up American roots 
music act The Handsome Family. The duo has 
seven albums, including this summer's Last Days 
of Wonder, packed densely with unsettling super- 
natural narratives. One of their original murder 
ballads is Up Falling Rock Hill, about “a guy who 
kills his brother just to see if God will strike him 
down, but nothing happens.” In fact, the first 
song they wrote together was the murder ballad 
Arlene, about a man who stalks and kills a wait- 
ress with a big stick. 

“I’m bored by normal love songs,” she says. 
“So my guy goes to her house at night with a 
knife, slashes through the screen door and car- 
ries her away into the woods, screaming.” 

Suzie Ungerieider, better known as Oh Susan- 
na, is also in love with dark country music. Bom 
in America but now based in Toronto, she has 
released three albums and an EP of beautifully 
macabre country tunes, drawing inspiration from 
some olde tyme traditions. 

“I’ve always been intrigued by the underbelly, 
of why people commit evil deeds,” explains 
Ungerieider. “When I started to write songs, I 
related to the crime and punishment theme, 
where you’ve done something and feel guilty and 
you almost wish to be punished. I felt that I relat- 
ed just as much to the one committing ttie vio- 
lence as the victim. The songs make you sympa- 
thize with the killer, but you’re also horrified.” 

Oh Susanna, who’s covering Stagger Lee on 
her next album, released her first proper murder 
ballad as the title track to her 1999 concept 
record Johnstown. The fictional tale of a “hooker 
with a heart of gold . . . now . . . full of lead" has a 


creaking, gritty film noir mood with a searing 
blues guitar swirling as Suzie takes the point of 
view of the killer; “I showed her my fist, 1 showed 
her my tongue, I showed her a real good 
time/Last thing I showed her was the butt of my 
gun," she sings. Like all good murder ballad 
killers, he seeks redemption and goes out plead- 
ing, “Somebody, somebody set me free.” 

The current resurgence in the form also has to 
be attributed to Neko Case. Her latest record Fox 
Confessor Brings the Flood, which has several 
murder ballads on It and cover art featuring a 
decapitated head, has garnered 
much mainstream attention. 

Sharing Suzie’s American pass- 
port and Canadian address, the 
Virginia-born, Vancouver-based 
singer’s material has been 
called “country noIr” for her gor- 
geous, ghostly vocals over men- 
acing, haunted Americana. The 
art for her album Furnace Room 
Lullaby features Case photographed as a corpse, 
her song Deep Red Bells is an eerily romantic 
take on Seattle’s Green River serial killer, and her 
Canadian Amp EP Includes both her take on Poor 
Ellen Smith, and the original Make Your Own Bed, 
featuring these lyrics from the killer’s point of 
view: “I’m thick with disease in my madness/Only 
one thought pacifies me/That the murky black 
water grounds your bones to sand/When the cat- 
fish have stripped off your hide.” 

Domestic violence figures prominently in mur- 
der ballads, innocent girls are lured by would-be 
lovers into shadows and riverbanks, then sliced 
open, drowned or beaten to death, for loving too 
much, or not enough. On occasion, the fates are 
flipped: ladies getting revenge on their men’s 


indiscretions shoot to kill. Always though, the 
scent of jealousy, rage, lust and madness is 
mixed with gunpowder and blood. That women in 
particular want to take on this tradition may 
shock some who think feminism and violent art 
are mutually exclusive, but who better to sing of 
evil nature than the daughters of Eve? 

“I grew up listening to Johnny Cash’s Long 
Black Veil, which was co-written by a woman," 
says bluegrass singer Laura Cantrell, a descen- 
dent of Appalachian song chasers who also cov- 
ered Poor Ellen Smith on her last album. Hum- 
ming by the Flowered Vine. “That 
song is about mistaken identity 
come out of mutual indiscretion. A 
guy is hung while his secret lover 
is weeping off in the distance. That 
was a different take on the 
‘woman is dead and guy goes to 
the gallows.’ To me, those are 
great, juicy songs, and why 
shouldn’t women artists sing 

them?" 

“To me, murder ballads aren’t about murder, 
they are about sex," says Rennie Sparks, hitting 
on the real reason behind the genre’s lasting 
appeal. There will always be room for songs 
about lily-breasted girls, moonlight, sharp and 
shining blades and bloodlust. Whether docu- 
menting society’s seediest passions or protesting 
its evil deeds, murder ballads remind us of the 
most savage elements of human nature, of what 
lurks in the woods, and that there’s nothing 
shocking (or new) about violence on the top of the 
pops. And as long as realism is censored from 
mainstream music, it will be up to the outlaws of 
country and folk music to keep the murder ballad 
tradition alive. % 


The Handsome Family: Rennie and Brett Sparks are a new generation of outlaw 
singer-songwriters composing modern murder ballads. 
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PRESENTS TEN EMENTIAl MC^DER^tes* 


: ’ ■ -here’s no shortage of killing music on record store shelves, but to 

; , *• H make a true murder ballad requires the right mix of sympathy for the 

g" devil, details of the crime, heartfelt (or drunken) confession and the 

looming long arm of the law. Whether you're singing folk, country or hard 


rock, about a girl, a boy or even a ghost, this surefire formula will earn you a : 
place in this gruesome genre's storied history. Here then are ten murder tunes 
from the past century that score an A for execution; 


, TRADITIONAL 

’ PRETTY POLLY 

. JiVick gd-IMie lures his young fiancee into the hills, 
and into her grave. 

! Victims: Polly 

i'- Death by: stabbing 

V Lyric: “He stabbed her in the heart and the blood it 
• did ftow/And into the grave pretty Polly did go." 


j TRADITIONAL 

I KNOXVILLE GIRL 

I Another mean Willie murders "the girl he loved so 
ii well" by beating her with a stick, then drowning her 
4 --just to be sure. 

' Victim; little Knoxville girl 
I- Death by: blunj force to the head, drowning 
i Lyric: "I took her by her golden curls and I dragged 
Y. , . jTer ‘round and ’round/Throwing her into the river that 
1 flows from Knoxville town." 


his entire family, then himself. 

Victims: mother and five children (murdered); 
father (suicide). 

Death by: shooting 

Lyric: “You spent your last lone dollar on seven shot- 
gun shells." 

LEON PAYNE 
PSYCHO (I9e9] 

Inspired by Texas Tower sniper Charles Whitman, who 
gunned down fifteen in 1966, this is a tale of a psy- 
cho killer’s mind melt on the eve of his murderous 
spree. 

Victims: vague; he could be fantasizing about offing 
his ex-girlfriend and her new beau, his brother John- 
ny, the girl next dear, and his own mum. 

Death by: unspiemed 

Lyric: "You think I'm psycho, don't you mamma?/0h 
mamma why don’t you get up?” 


Lyric; “First time i shot her, 1 shot her in the side/Hard 

to watch her suffer, but with the second shot she ' ' T' ' 

died." 

NICK CAVE 

o' HALLEY’S BAR {L9961 

A serial killer on a rampage really knows how to clear . 
out a room in this epic narrative. 

Victims: at least twelve bar patrons, including O'Mal- 
ley, his wife and their daughter. , 

Death by: shooting, strangling and head bashed in 
with an ashtray. 

Lyric: “I jammed the barrel under her chin and her 
face looked raw and vicious/Her head it landed in the 
sink with all the dirty dishes.” 

GILLIAN WELCH 
CALEB HEYER (19981 

Mountain^ama Nellie Kane fights off sexual assault ' . 
with fatal results. 




GUNS 'n' roses 
USED TO LOVE HER (19881 

An exceptionally cranky man finds a new way to get 
some peace and quiet, permanently. 

Victims: one complaining girl, possibly a wife 
Death by: unspecified 

Lyric: “Used to love her, but I had to kill her. . ./I knew 
I'd miss her, so I had to keep her/She’s buried right in 
my backyard.” 

JOHNNY CASH 
DELIA'S GONE (l994l 

The Original Gangsta sings of being haunted by the 
ghost of a "devilish" woman he tied down and killed 
in her own bedroom. 

Victims; Delia 
Death by; shooting 


Victims; one wandering rapist 
Death by: broken bottle 
Lyric: ’“I drew that glass across his neck 
any blade/And I felt his blood pour 
around me where I laid." 


DIRTY KNIFE 

Twisted fable of wolves and madness and bad th 
happening in the woods.' 

Victims; one 

Death by: self-inflicted stabbing 
Lyrics: “He laid down on the floor 
iron while the dirty knife 
spine/The blood runs crazy.” 


THE KINGSTON TRIO 
TON DOOLEY (l9S8l 

Based on an actual 19th-century murder in North 
Carolina involving a sketchy love quadrangle, Tom 
may not actually have murdered Laura Foster, but he 
was hanged for it nonetheless. 

Victim: Laura Foster 
Death by: stabbing 

Lyric: "You took her on the hillside to make her your 
, Wife/You took her on the hillside and there you took 


• BOB DYLAN 

THE BALLAD OE HOLLIS BROWN 
' (I98ll 

To escape abject poverty, a South Dakota farmer kills 
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« error and skateboarding: not quite 
the synonymous pair at first 
- glance, but over the last 30 years or 
so the two have been dry humping 
in a graveyard like two kids drunk 
on near-beer. Sean Cliver, former editor of Big 
Srofter skateboard magazine, artist and author 
of Disposable: A History of Skateboard Art {Con- 
crete Wave Editions, 2004) offers an explanation 
for their curious courtship. 

“Horror imagery is pretty in your face stuff,” 
he says. “It’s repugnant and distasteful, mothers 
hate this shit, it makes them wrinkle their nose. 
Generally speaking, this is the knee-jerk reac- 
tion desired by most rebellious kids in tiie 
teenage spectrum - they want to make their 
presence known, but don’t want their presence 
to be liked. What better way than scary-looking 
graphic design?” 

Pro skateboarder Frank Hirata, whose compa- 
ny Scarecrow manufactures horror-themed 
boards, elaborates: “Skateboarding and horror 
woi1< well together because they both deal with 
the subject of human mortality. Skateboarding is 
something thrill-seekers find attractive due to its 
inherent risks.” 

While the complete history of the appearance 
of horror-themed art on skateboard decks 
involves more artists than we could possibly 
name here, there are a few major players to 
note. Cliver cites the 1978 Powell-Peralta Ray 
“Bones” Rodriguez model by V. Courtlandt John- 
son, which featured a skull and sword graphic, 
as the first instance of a horror graphic hitting a 
skateboard. Not exactly a shocking image but it 
did start a trend, and by the end of the decade 
most skate companies started to incorporate 
skuils into some of tiieir deck graphics. But Cliv- 
er credits the Zorlac Skateboards company as a 
standout. 

“When it came to a more cohesive ‘horror’ 
image, Zorlac was clearly heads above the rest 
with aii the evil-looking Pushead graphics,” says 
Cliver. 

Brian “Pushead” Schroeder, who later became 
renowned thanks to his artwork for Metallica, 
did a slew of designs for Zorlac skateboards in 
the mid to late-’80s. and was arguably the first 
to bring a true horror tone to decks using haif- 


rotten corpses, monsters and flesh-tom skulls in 
his artwork. 

But if anyone is responsible for bringing more 
abstract horror elements other than just skulls 
and bones into skate art, it is legendary artist 
Jim Phillips and his work for Santa Cruz, specif- 
ically his Roskopp series in ’85. Phillips, who 
was already famous for his surf and rock poster 
artwork in the ’60s (and who was heavily influ- 
enced by Rat Rnk creator Ed "Big Daddy” Roth), 
brought a more organic feel to deck graphics, 
using a lot of fleshy, bleeding arms and mon- 
strous faces in his designs. 

Like the increasingly bloody horror films of the 
time, the graphic imagery caused outrage 
among conservative groups, 

“Powell-Peralta put up with a lot of bad main- 
stream press with regard to their skuil-based 
line,” Cliver recalls. “Zorlac boards were boy- 
cotted by many shops throughout the Bible Belt 
of the USA in the 1980s, Most of it came down 
to unfounded ‘Satan worshipping’ fears. I guess 
this can be tied into a ridiculous mind state at 
the time that was also warring against heavy 
metai bands and their devil-based imagery and 
lyrics.” 

At the same time Twisted Sister was being 
accused of being servants of the Dark Lord, a lit- 
tle company called 101 Skateboards decided to 
commission artist Marc McKee to make the 
most evil skateboard known to man, and there- 
by create a shit storm of bad press that has yet 
to be matched in the history of skateboard art. 

“The biggest controversy came about with the 
101 Natas Kaupas Devil Worship model, which 
was actually a sarcastic response to the boards 
by Zorlac and Powell-Peralta," Cliver explains. 
“However, the use of such things as decapitated 
babies, dead popes, pentagrams, scary 
numerology, skulls, the Devil himself, and the 
curious nature of Natas’ name, made the board 
unrldeable by most, simply due to silly religious 
superstitions.” 

Uptight shop owners refused to carry it, but in 
the end it still sold moderately well. F^st-forward 
to present day and horror graphics are more 
commonplace and sophisticated than ever. Now, 
some of the biggest skateboard companies, like 
Zero and Mystery, have made much of their 


TAKE A BRIEF RIDE THROUGH THE VISUAL HISTORY OF 
SKATEBOARDING’S MOST GRAPHICS. 
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Skating With Satan; (clockwise from top) Powell-Peralta's Bones deck, Zodac’s Misfits deck by 
Pushead, Santa Cruz's Roskopp deck, and five modern examples of horror-themed deck art, including 
Creature Skateboards’ ornate skull-and-dice design (right). Opposite: The Devil Worship model skate 
deck that enraged conservative groups when it was introduced in the ' 80 s. 


identity by giving not-so-subtle nods to iconic 
horror images and poster art. One need only look 
at decks inspired by The Howling, The Exorcist 
and various other Romero-esque zombies for 
proof. 

The Santa Cruz horror line Creature Skate- 
boards is currently undergoing a rebirth, featuring 
a team line of zombie decks among other horror 
motifs, and Hirata’s company, Scarecrow, is 
known for ite morbid imagery with monsters, 
murderers, zombies, and creepy dolls, as well as 
genre film-inspired designs from Nosferatu, The 


Creafijre From the Black Lagoon and The Fly. 

Horror imagery and skateboarding are definite- 
ly enjoying their most fruitful period, which Hirata 
says may just be a reflection of the skaters them- 
selves. 

“It’s an activity that pushes the envelope in 
favour of the unknown, as does traditional hor- 
ror,” he allows. “On a cultural level, skateboarding 
has been known as a rebellious act that is 
appealing to most adolescents who may see 
themselves as little monsters.”^ 
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W hether working with a bear skull or a 
mound of mud, Jason Soles’ sculptures 
are always jarring. The Seattle-based 
artist's storage space, a mysterious sub- 
terranean cavern caiied Cataiyst Studios, is fuii 
of bones and nails and twisted metal. With the 
help of copper wire, moulds, waxed-based clay 
and putty, he fashions craggy, grotesque works 
of 3-D dementia that draw on the scabrous aes- 
thetics of Lovecraft and the incongruous angles 
of the German expressionist movement. 

“The best thing I can come up with is crypto- 
anthropoiogy: creating lost civilizations,” Soles 
says, in an attempt to describe his handcrafted 
curios. “I’m kind of an isolationist. I think my art- 
work allows me to focus on questions about 
humanity that I have. The big questions are love, 
sex, death and history. I create my own histories, 
m'yown worlds.” 

While he does note films like Caligari and 
Jean-Pierre Jeunet’s The City of Lost Children as 
inspirational watermarks, much of Soles’ work - 
which includes masks, clocks, candlesticks, 
■haunted mirrors, gothic bone parasols, skull 
canes, bizarre book bindings and even freaky 
fridge magnets - is sucked out of his own tor- 
mented reality. While coping with personal and 
medical problems, he started sculpting with clay 
as “an outlet for seriously anti-social thoughts.” 

One such piece is Watcher, a bony, two-foot 
staff-iike figure with no arms - a thing that can- 
not eat, hear or smell, and is completely blind {a 


fibreglass reproduction is ^ 
available through Catalyst's 
homepage, moritorium.com). ry • 

“I wanted to create not a post- 
modern cherub, but a modern cherub, 
to watch over houses and be a guide 
through the land of the dead," he 
explains. "I felt like I wanted something ' 

like that around at the time, so I sculpted ^ 

it. It’s got a powerful resonance for me.” i 

His most interesting works by far, * 
though, are his masks, some of which 
come with manuscript pages detailing 
their dark history (invented by Soles, of 
course). Resin reproductions of his excellent 
Cenotaph and Excarnate masks are designed 
to be worn or hung, while others, which have 
nails pointing inward from the eye sockets, have 
a more malicious intent. 

"They’re almost torture devices. I’ve worn 
them around my neck, but to wear some of 
these things on your face would be bad," he 
admits. 

When not sculpting and engraving objects for 
the damned. Soles turns his artistic attentions to 
writing, filmmaking and gaming. He’s the lead 
game developer at Privateer Press, a literary 
role-playing press, and currently he’s co-writing 
a zombie game called Unhailowed Metropolisior 
Eos Press, which is billed as “the gas mask chic 
role-playing game of neo-Victorian horror", 
(excerpts can be read at newdarkage.net). 


Sinister Sculptures: (clockwise from top left) Cenotaph and Excarnate masks, and Watcher figure. 
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time chaos erupts around him. 

In place of Jerry Goldsmith's relentless 
and powerful original score - one of the 
most deliriously Satanic anthems ever - we 
have Marco Beltrami’s (Uncienvorld: Evo- 
lution) generic musical mishmash. To be 
fair, there’s an absolutely terrific decapita- 
tion scene, but it hardly justifies the useless 
90 minutes that sun'ound it, which, thanks to 
the interminably dull pacing, feels infinitely 
longer. Moreso than any of the recent 
remake abominations, this Omen proves 
that in terms of the art of the Hollywood 
horror film, we really are witnessing the end 
times. 

Stuart Andrews 


GASTRIC GROSS-OUT 


fEED 

Starring Patrick Thompson, Alex Oloughlin 

and Rose Ashton 

Directed by Brett Leonard 

Written by Kieran Galvin 

WS Films 


A POINTLiSS APOCALYPSE 

IHEOMEK |2[I0S| 

Starring Liev Schreiber, Julia Stiles 
and Mia Farrow 
Directed by John Moore 
Written by David Seltzer 
Twentieth Century Fox 

Just when you thought it couldn’t possibly 
get any worse, another regurgitated classic 
comes along, confirming with resounding 
clarity that Hollywood’s infernal addiction 
to the “previously proven franchise” has 
undoubtedly hit new depths of desperation. 
The original Omen, starring the late, great 
Gregory Peck {Spellbound, Cape Fear) as a 
United States diplomat forced to confront 
the terrible truth that his five-year-old adopt- 
ed son. Damien, may veiy well be the spawn 
of Satan himself, remains one of the most 
exquisitely crafted mainstream Hollywood 
horrors of the 1970s. 

So is it necessary to remake a movie that 
was so perfectly realized the first time 


’round? Of course not. But if you're going 
to embark upon such a hopeless endeavour, 
then at least take us to places we didn’t get 
to the last time. Unfortunately though, in a 
fit of excessive filmmaking laziness, direc- 
tor John Moore {Flight of the Phoenix 
remake) works from David 
Seltzer’s 1976 script, which, 
other than a few slight changes, 
is practically identical to the 
original. As a result, the remake 
hits all the same marks as its 
predecessor but fails miserably 
to live up to any of the defining 
characteristics that made the 
first movie so great. Instead of 
the wamith and charm of Grego- 
ry Peck, we’re treated to the 
thespian stylings of Liev 
Schreiber {Scream), who exudes 
about as much charisma as a wet sock on a 
cold day. And where Damien in the original 
possessed an angelic and oblivious quality, 
here the character’s a cheeky, sneering little 
bugger who grimaces uncontrollably every 


Those of you who thought recent iiber- 
cruel shockers such as Sfliv and Hostel were 
a little thin on thrills will be happy to hear 
that Brett Leonard’s new low-budget (but 
super-sized) nail-biter Feed takes the 
tiimmy-tuming cake... and eats it too. 
Leonard, who burst onto the scene with the 
underrated zombie stomper The Dead Pit, 
then lost his way with virtu- 
al reality duds The Lawn- 
mower Man and Virtuosih’ 
before hitting rock bottom 
with the 3-D Imax epic 
Siegfried & Roy: The Magic 
Box, has redeemed himself 
here, crafting a jaw-drop- 
pingly demented and sur- 
prisingly compelling, yet 
vomitous motion picture 
that defies you to watch. In 
fact, we dare you to watch it 
without gagging at least two 

dozen times. 

Aussie cop Phillip (Thompson) has Just 
wrapped the infamous German internet can- 
nibal case when he inadvertently stumbles 
upon a plumper-pom website that “grows” 
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A Korean spookshow that mixes modern Asian horror ciiches 
with Hollywood contrivances to mixed results. 


women, feeding them endlessly to the inas- 
turbatory satisfaetion of lard-loving sub- 
scribers. His increasing obsession with the 
site and its origins are juxtaposed with the 
private life of the site's Oregon-based owner, 
cyber smutster Michael (O’Loughiin), who 
feeds morbidly obese women greasy burgers 
and funnels gloppy white sludge down their 
willing throats. The closer Thompson gets to 
discovering the Crisco Cooze King’s horrific 
secret, the more his already volatile home life 
starts degenerating, culminat- 
ing in a final act that will put 
even the most decadent viewer 
off food... maybe for life. 

Shot on High Def for 
peanuts. Feed is a vulgar, 
revolting mystcry-noir that bor- 
rows a great deal from both 
Angel Heart and Stnm. but still 
manages to be one of the most 
original and stomach-souring 
releases in a long time. If you 
can buy the admittedly far-out 
premise, it’s a freakish, fero- 
cious masteipiccc of gleefully kinky, taboo- 
smashing obscenity - a twelve-piece bucket 
of pure, greasy nastiness that would give 
Jenny Craig cold sweats. Yuck, in a good 
way. 

Chris Alexander 

NEARLY PLAYED OUT 

CEllI) 

Starring Hyeong-a Seong, Da-an Park 
and Ho-bin Jeong 

Written and directed by Woo-cheol Lee 
Tartan Video 

It’s tempting to call bullshit on Cello. After 
all. this modestly successful Korean effort 
dabbles in the cliches of modem Asian horror 
cinema: long-haired ghost girls, ominous 
cellphone calls, etc. But it also riffs compe- 
tently. if not originally, on themes and images 
which are more the province of Hollywood 
hon'or. including a cop-out ending which 
somewhat redeems itself in its final moments. 

Hyeong-a Seong stars as Mi-ju. a second- 


rate music instructor and former cellist with 
mysterious scars on her wrist and a secret to 
keep. She's been invited to the cello recital of 
a former friend’s little sister. The friend, Tae- 
yeon (Park), died mysteriously in Mi-ju's 
company. Was it an accident or murder? 

The answer to that que.stion hangs over 
Cello, and the obvious guilt Mi-ju feels - the 
reason is kept from us until the final act - 
informs her relationships with her family. 
This includes her learning-disabled daughter 
Yoon-jin. who develops a sudden (and curi- 
ous) interest in playing the cello herself, and 
Mi-ju’s husband, Jun-ki (Jeong), who is puz- 
zled and frustrated by his wife’s odd behav- 
iour and secretivcncss. A subplot involving a 
fonner student of Mi-ju’s- who failed, we are 
led to believe, because of Mi-ju’s incompe- 
tence as an instmetor - parallels the relation- 
ship between Mi-ju and the late Tae-yeon. 
Was Mi-ju threatened by the student’s talent 
the way she seemed to be threatened by Tae- 
yeon ’s? 

Worse than the convoluted plot are 
writer/director Lee Woo-Cheol’s ghosts, 
which are unconvincingly generated by com- 


puters. One image in particular (you’ll know 
it when you see it) seems copied directly from 
The Grudge, albeit not as well, while other 
bits and pieces seem lifted from Ringii. Where 
Lee succeeds is in showing us this troubled 
family's dynamics: the tension between hus- 
band and wife, their frustration at coping with 
an uncommunicative daughter, the exaggerat- 
ed happiness of Mi-ju’s newly engaged sister- 
in-law. All of these situations boil over as the 
haunting (by Tae-yeon - it’s no spoiler to say 
so) becomes malevolent, leading to a bloody 
end that’s genuinely horrifying. 

Except that's not the end, Lee has to spoil 
what could have been a hardcore emotional 
denouement by adding an "it was all a dream” 
coda which completely undermines every- 
thing that has gone before. The final moments 
redeem him somewhat when we realize that 
Mi-ju’s nightmare isn't over after all, but the 
emotional deflation we’ve already experi- 
enced reminds us that Korea isn’t as far away 
from Hollywood as we might like. 

Scan Plummer 

Cinemacatre oontimd on page 42L 
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' ARGENTG'S STILL GOT IT 

DO you LIKE HITCIICOCK? 

Starring Elio Germane. Chiara Conti 
and Elisabetta Rocchetti 
Directed By Dario Argento 
Written by Franco Ferrini and Dario Argento 
Anchor Bay Entertainment 

It’s no secret tiiat Dario Argento has had a long, 
slow and painful fall from grace. A former film critic 
who helped define the Italian horror thriller in the 
1970s, Argento made an international splash with his violent, stylish sense of 
cinema and gleefully grotesque set pieces in such acknowledged masterworks 
as Deep Red, Suspiria and Tenebrae. But many of his pictures after 1987's 
Opera have been poorly conceived and some are outright sloppy, leading many 
of the director’s fervent flock {myself included) to greet his new material with a 
sneer and a shrug. 

What a pleasant surprise then to find that the awkwardly titled Do You Like 
Hitchcock?, a 2005 movie made for Italian TV, is in fact the man’s most coher- 
ent and enjoyable picture in twenty years - a loving throwback to not only the 
films of the true American maestro of suspense but of Argento's own Hitchcock- 
pilfered early work. 

The film sees a young, voyeuristic movie geek named Giulio (Gemiano) 
involved in what he thinks is a Strangers on a Tra/n-inspired murder plot 
between two video store-haunting lesbians. When one of the girls’ mothers is 
offed in graphic fashion (preceded by perhaps Argento’s most elegant and fluid 
stalk scene since Suspiridf, Giulio risks his life to uncover the truth - when he 
isn’t watching German expressionism and classic Hollywood thrillers, that is. 

Featuring some lovely female flesh and the occasional jolt of violent mayhem. 
Do You Like Hitchcock? is not a classic on the level of Argento’s golden age 
work, but really, how could it be? With its light, breezy and occasionally silly 
retro tone, and its distinctly Italian eccentricities, the film is engrossing, mildly 
hypnotic and ioads of fun. Pius, the gorgeous Torino locations, grandiose archi- 
tecture, cheeky performances and fervent use of Vespas and mini-bikes make 
it feel like a kissing cousin to the great ’60s European New Wave mysteries like 
Purple Noon and Blow-Up, which is definitely a good thing. Between this and 
- his Masters of Horror episoPe Jenifer, it appears that a wiser, more relaxed and 
confident Dario Argento is in charge nowadays. Bring him on. 

Chris Alexander 


i 



TEBiB IN TIE TBOPICS 

Starring Bela Lugosi, Boris Karloff 
and Lon Chaney Jr. 

Written and directed by A. Susan Svehia 
Alpha Video 

It’s one thing to pay homage to 
hoiTor filmdom by twisting genre 
conventions into something unique 
and personal, but it’s quite another to 
appropriate a bunch of stuff from 
films you like, and then cynically 
pass it ofT as yet another B-movie 
satire. Splicing in scenes of Bela 
Lugosi. Boris Karloff and Lon Chaney Jr. from public 
domain classics like The Devil But, The Man Made Monster, 
and even a Mr. Wong mystery flick, Terror in the Tropics is a 
gimmicky spoof of poverty-row thrillers that seems more 
interested in getting the names of its iconic cast together on a 
DVD cover than in actually entertaining the viewer. 

In order to roughly stitch together all this mismatched 60- 
year-old footage. Terror in the Tropics offers close to a dozen 
new characters fumbling around in at least three plots. In the 
film's very confusing 57 minutes, flirty reporters Roz Darrow 
(Jennifer Rouse) and Ace Zucco (Leo Dymowski) accompany 
a young heiress to a mysterious jungle island in order to claim 
her inheritance. While on the ocean liner, they meet four other 
prospective beneficiaries, and briefly help P.I. Mike Flanigan 
(Wayne Shipley) recover a real-life stolen map to King 
Kong's native Skull Island. Murder and intrigue follow at 
their destination, where Annand Tesla (Mark Redfleld) tries to 
keep the mad experiments of his twin brother (Lugosi) a 
secret as their father’s will is read. 

Juxtaposing old films with Steve Martin’s barbs worked 
well in Carl Reiner’s noir parody Dead Men Don't Wear 
Plaid, but director Susan Svehia doesn't even try to derive 
comedy from tiic interplay of new characters and vintage 
footage. Instead, she relies solely on her lurid plot and stilted 
“hardboiled" dialogue to deliver the laughs, but they're 
always squandered by the inexperienced and uniformly wood- 
en cast. Worse, the new. digitally aged DV scenes make no 
attempt to corroborate the period settings, wardrobe or cine- 
matography of horror's golden age. Some basic attention to 
detail would have helped this dire effort considerably. 

Tongue-in-cheek horror spoofs really are a dime a dozen 
these days, but 1 think Terror in the Tropics still owes me 
some change back. 

Paul Corupe 
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THIS ISSUE: LANCE DANCES WITH DEVILS 




Alternative Cinema 

Move over Misty Mundae, Last Chance Lance has found a new softcore hor- 
ror-pom sweetheart in sexy Zoe Moonshine, the star of the latest release from 
Alternative Cinema, The Devil's Bloody Playthings. Zoe plays Karen, a naive 
student from South Africa who moves in with Christine, a twisted pervert who 
lures young girls into her apartment and traps them in a world of sexual depravity for her own 
gains. Christine is played skillfully by Seduction Cinema hot-body Ruby Larocca (Flesh for the 
Beasi\, who has lost her trademark lip ring, gained a sexy Bettie Page ’do and proves she can do 
more than just strip. Karen’s spiral into insanity through constant humiliation is a beautiful thing 
to watch, as she loses her mind almost as fast as her panties. This, combined with a good twist 
ending, elevates the film above the usual stroke-fest fare from Alternative Cinema. 

Body Count: 3 

Best Death: Prolonged park disembowelling 


Asia Vision Films 

Stop me If you’ve heard this one before: kidnapped Japanese school kids 
wake up on an island and are forced to fight each other to the death. 

Essentially a poor man’s Battle Royale, Kill Devil is set in the not-too-dis- 
tant future when scientists have mapped the human genome and can tell 
who’s predestined to become a murderer. Selecting sixteen at-risk kids and erasing their mem- 
ories, military scientists place them in an experiment to show how fast they’ll murder each other. 
With only a wristband tiiat will either glow green (friendly) or red (killer), the abandoned kids form 
teams to defend themselves - with the realization that they all will eventually become killers. A 
thought-provoking flick with some good gore and a thankfully deleted dance number (available 
in the extras) that has to be seen to be believed. It’s BR-Wte done right. 

Body Count; 17 

Best Death: Whaled on by a weed-wacker 



Alpha New Cinema 

Sah Epstein is a struggling<lirector with delusions of grandeur trying to get 
his first film completed. Working with a minuscule budget, he’s constantly 
annoyed by his roommates, who steal his film supplies and hump his gitl- 
fi-iend. Worse, his film crew is hooked on drugs and he continually has to 
chase off devil worshippers who show up at his sets. Just as he’s at his wits’ end, he finds the 
book Magic For Morons and casts a spell to raise money to finish his film. The spell works but 
he gets greedy and tries another one, involving human sacrifice, and all hell breaks loose. Shot 
in a hilarious mxkumentary style, Bohicaleels like aTroma release, but has a cleaner, more pro- 
fessional (surprise!) edge to it. 

Body Count 4 

Best Death: Poisoned by pie ■ * «i. , 

’ ^ Last Chance Lance 


KOREAN CREEPEEST 

IHE INIPIIED 

Starring Shin-yang Park, Ji-hyun Jun 
and Seon Yu 

Written and directed by Su-yeon Lee 
Panik House 

The exodus of sopping wet, stringy-haired 
female spectres and boogledy-eyed ghost children 
from the Far East would suggest that the Asian 
supernatural horror film has been played out. but as 
sublime, cliche-busting spooktaculars like Kiyoshi 
Kurosawa’s Kairo (2001) 
and Su-yeon Lee's The 
Uninvited bear out, there are 
still delicious chills lurking 
in the shadows of the genre - 
for the patient. 

The film poses the ques- 
tion: what if you arc not who 
you think you are? Jung-won 
(Park) is a successful, soon- 
to-be-wed interior designer. 

One evening he dozes off 
while riding the subway 
home from work. Awakening at his stop, he finds 
the car empty save for two young girls lying pros- 
trate in their seats. The next day he’s rattled by the 
discovery that the children were dead, poisoned by 
their mother, and are now seated in their death 
poses at his kitchen table. While driving about pon- 
dering his dilemma, he rescues a woman, Yun 
(Jun). in the throes of a narcoleptic fit and takes her 
back to his apartment. 

As her husband arrives to pick her up. she casu- 
ally comments to Jung-won, “You should put your 
children to bed.” Startled, Jung-won later tracks the 
woman down. It turns out she is in the midst of a 
murder trial after witnessing her best friend drop 
both of their babies off a high-rise balcony. She 
confides to Jung-won that her psychic abilities 
revealed a repressed childhood memory that drove 
the woman to madness. When Jung-won claims to 
have no memory of his early childhood, Yun uses 
her power to unveil a horrific childhood trauma 
that shatters Jung-won ’s sense of identity. 

The appeal of this excellent Korean horror/psy- 
chological thriller is admittedly limited: The Unin- 
vited is a sombre and complex exercise in mood 
that moves at a glacial pace, only occasionally ris- 
ing above a slow simmer to deliver a few jolting 
shock sequences. A good grasp of Korean culture 
(which 1 don't necessarily possess) is of benefit, as 
some of the nuances of the film will be lost due to 
a lack of context. It’s not elitist to state that this is 
a film only serious fans of Asian cinema will find 
ftilfllling. 

Regardless, Panik House has put together a fan- 
ta.stic relea,se with a gorgeous anamorphic print 
highlighting Yeong-gyu Jo’s exquisite cinematog- 
raphy. and copious extras. 

The Gore-met 
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"A relentless and uber-entertaining circus of horror." 

~ Arrow in the Head 
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Audio Commentary with Writer/Director Dante Tomaselli 
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Dante Tomaselli And The Jersey Devil Featurette 
Poster & Still Gallery 
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THIS INSTALLMENT: HIGHLIGHTS FROM THE WORLDWIDE SHORT FILM FESTIVAL 

liY STUART AN DRFWS 


E ach summer in Toronto, the Canadian Film Centre provides a sanc- 
tuary for an immense number of wayward shorts with its celebrated 
Worldwide Short Film Festival, which wrapped its twelfth installment this 


past June. The short horror film is particularly embraced in the festival’s 
highly popular Midnight Mania program. Below is a sampling of this 
year’s most notable entries. 



CUTTING EDGE (DERNIER CRD 
France - 6 mins 

Cutting Edge is a television program about 
handy household appliances hosted by Pierre 
Bellemare, who one day, while watching the 
show at home, is strangled to death by a vicious 
burglar. But Pierre manages to exact a very 
unusual posthumous revenge. As the burglar 
moves throughout the house ransacking every- 
thing in sight, the show continues to play in ttie 
background, and with every invention that 
Pierre demonstrates, the thief inexplicably suf- 
fers the consequences. Electric muscle exercis- 
ers send him into paralytic fits of electrocution, 
can openers and carving knives savagely 
.remove limbs, and blenders and chainsaws do 
such unspeakable acts of dismemberment as to 
defy description altogether. Cutting Edge, 
directed by Gregory Morin, was definitely this 
year’s messiest and most deliciously gratuitous 
splatterstick romp, an unflinchingly nasty pic- 
ture that revels in the intense level of cruelty 
we’ve come to expect from our fine, French 
friends. 


MONSTERS 
UK - 12 mins 
animusfilms.co.uk 

Robert Morgan’s brilliant stop-motion animated 
short The Separation was one of the most mem- 
orable entries at last year’s festival. This time 
’round he returned with a live-action short explor- 
ing the realm of exaggerated childhood fears and 
the unrestrained viciousness that children are 
sometimes effortlessly capable of. In Monsters, 
Stan is a troubled and timid boy whose every 
breath profoundly irritates his big sister Mary, 
who threatens to beat his brains in with a base- 
ball bat. He withdraws into a fantasy world popu- 
lated by nightmarish apparitions of axe-murder- 
ing boogeymen, and finds solace in the killing and 
dismemberment of small animals. Even though it 
hits some extreme moments of excess (the fanta- 



sy sequence where his sister is mercilessly 
hacked to bits is particularly traumatic), Monsteis 
lacks the mesmerizing visual impact of Morgan’s 
previously animated work and feels rather pedes- 
trian in comparison. 

THE ANIMAL (ELUKKA) 
Rnland - 28 mins 
cameracagliostro.fi 

The standout short from this year’s Midnight 
Mania program was undoubtedly Tatu Pohjavirta’s 
beautifully crafted, stop-motion animated The 
Animal. In this deliriously twisted fairy tale, every- 
thing imaginable goes wrong for an unfortunate 
shepherd and his family. Rrstly, he’s bitten by a 
werewolf and can’t figure out who’s devouring his 
sheep. Secondly, a reanimation experiment 
results in his son’s brains getting mistakenly 
swapped with those from a sheep. For the life of 
him, the poor shepherd cannot fathom why the 
lad crawls around on all fours and eats grass, 
while his sheep has developed a peculiar fond- 
ness for gluing model airplanes together. The 
bizarre confluence of these vaguely familiar hor- 
ror elements Is so steeped in moments of genuine 
weirdness and visual absurdity that The Animal \s 
occasionally quite uncomfortable to watch - a 
great achievement for an animated film that on 
the surface is fairly lighthearted. With its haunting 
atmosphere, cinematic dynamism and exquisite- 
ly realized production design. The Animal plays 
out like Wallace and Gromit meets the Brothers 
Quay, and is a loving tribute to the familial ties 
that bind even the most dysfunctional of families. 

For more information about the Canadian Rim 
Centre’s Worldwide Short Rim Festival, visit them 
online at worldwideshortfilmfest.com. S 
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www.hereticfilms.com 


" One of the highest grossing 

' independent honoi films of all time 

J SPECIAL FEATURES 

* Remastered feature and soundtrack 
• 2 commentary tracks with co-creators Stefan Avalos & Lance Weller 
• 3 behind-the-scenes featurettes • Rare clips from "Fact or Fiction” 

* 12-page booklet including mini-comic by Stephen R. Bissette 
(co-creator of CONSTANTINE) • Raw interviews: improv before the edit 
• Jim Seward performing 2 folk songs • Gallery of Gore • Trailers 
"...the JAZZ SINGER of the digital era of feature filmmaking." 

-Stephen R. Bissette 

Also AVAHABIB: THt MEW ftUA BY lANCi WEHER 


Official Selection: Los Angeles Film Festival 2006 
SPECIAL FEATURES 

• Director’s commentary • Cast interviews • Special edition 8-page 
collector’s booklet • 4 Featurettes: Blowing Up A Car • Shooting ,, 
In The House • Johnny Magdic and his Amazing Flying Machines 
S.R. Bissette discusses the art of HEAD TRAUMA 
"...unassumingly works its way under the skin, J’ 
raising neck hairs..." -LA Weekly 


/ -^ 3 of T” most 

savrr' ei ' 
rjzibni ovetsit* f.nd 
^idlentfilms .evci ma'de 


^ SPECIAL FEATURES 

• Full-length commentaries • Making-of 
featurettes * Production diary booklets * Still 
galleries • Deleted scenes • Bios • Trailers 
Bonus 4th disc with cable TV’s controversial 
STAINED and a collection of early Savage shorts 
"Mark Savage has it all under control." 
-Bert Foley, Crimson Screen Magazine^' 


From the director of HARDWARE ■ 

SPECIAL FEATURES 

• First release of the long-awaited director’s cut plus 
extra "work print” with additional scenes • Full-length 
director’s commentaries • Interviews • Cast and crew bios • 

Featurette Photo album • Trailers • Exclusive box set includes 3 
of Stanley’s most controversial documentraries: SECRET GLORY, 

THE WHITE DARKNESS and VOICE OF THE MOON 

"Looks like Tarkovsky on acid and feels like Nightmare On Elm 

Street placed through a cultural blender." -Steve Beard, The Face. 


www.subversivecinema.com 
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UNGMTeFUL LeGi^CV 

TRILDfiy 0FmR(t3/5| 

starring Karen Black, Robert Burton 

and John Karlen 

Directed by Dan Curtis 

Written by Richard Matheson 

and William F. Nolan 

Dark Sky Films 

Madc-for-TV horror films have always 
been a more miss than hit affair, with a few 
remarkable exceptions such as the Kolchak 
films, Tobe Hooper’s Salem's Lot and. of 
course, Trilogy of Terror, a memorable if lop- 
sided anthology showcasing genre legend 
Karen Black - finally reissued by Dark Sky 
with a commentary track and two featurettes. 

The first two stories, the woman-scorned 
cautionary tale Julie and the tired evil-twin 
riff Millicent And Thcrese, are mundane, 
predictable s\ih-Night Gallery numbers, 
watchable only for Black's vivid and versa- 
tile performances. But as any halfway astute 
horror nerd will testify, it’s all about Amelia, 
adapted by Richard Matheson from his short 
story Prey, in which a mother-dominated 
young woman is pursued around her apart- 
ment by a kill-crazy Zuni fetish doll, a shock- 
ingly intense episode that culminates in one 


of horror’s most memorable final shots. 

Those who subscribe to the notion that 
horror is rooted in repression (including 
mo.st of us at Rue Morgue) will find plenty to 
feast on here, particularly in the final tale, in 
which Amelia’s smouldering anger toward 
her mother gives birth to the doll’s homicidal 
rage. 

The downside of commentaries and fea- 
turettes is that every so often you’ll hear 
what you don’t want to hear, as anyone 
who’s sat through screenwriter Karen Wal- 
ton’s smug, horror-bashing, male-crushing 
commentary for Ginger Snaps will likely 
agree. Granted. Black had Easy Rider. Five 
Easy Pieces and several Golden Globe 
Awards on her resume by the time Trilogy 
came along, so some reluctance to embrace 
the scream queen label is understandable. 
But her contempt for the genre in the fca- 
turette Tb-ee Shades Black is insufferably 
hypocritical, as is her denial that she’s ever 
dabbled in it: “Horror movies have to do 
with blood, gore, death. Trilogy is science 
fiction, every part of it. ... I’ve been offered 
a lot of horror movies and ! just won't do 
them,’’ she blathers. So. a homicidal African 
tribal relic is sci-fi? Burnt Offerings! House 
of WOO Coipses! Whatever you say. cup- 
cake. 


No less hypocritical is Richard Matheson’s 
genre denial which smacks of Peter denying 
Jesus three times. Apparently it’s “terror” 
he’s been writing all these years, not horror, 
and his explanation is an exercise in pedantic 
hair-splitting: “They're always the same. 
There are teenagers and they drink and they 
have sex and then they all get killed off.” 

Venerable icons or not. I’m hereby official- 
ly calling bullshit on these ingrates! 

John W. Bowen 

THROUGH THG LOCO 

looking GUlSS 

IDE WIICH'S luilllflon II3E21 

Starring Rosa Arenas. Dina de Marco 
and Armando Calvo 
Directed by Chano Urueta 
Written by Alfredo Ruanova 
and Carlos Enrique Taboada 
CasaNegra Entertainment 

Bring on the mind-melting MexiHorror! 
From the dusty vaults of the country’s pre- 
mier genre studio, Cinematografica ABSA, 
comes The Witch's Miiror, an cffects-heavy 
mash-up of mad science and the supernatural 
that blends globe-spanning horror influences 
with a distinctly regional flavour. 

Georges Franju's Eyes Without a Face acts 
as a jumping-off point for director Chano 
Urueta to explore Mexico’s own cultural anx- 
ieties and occult legends, as suave cad Eduar- 
do Ramos (Calvo) casually poisons his wife, 
Elena (de Marco), in order to hook up with 
the young and beautiful Deborah (Arenas). 
There’s one slight hitch, though: his dead 
wife’s godmother is a witch, and she uses her 
powers to resurrect Elena as a ghostly mirror 
reflection that terrorizes the adulterers. When 
Eduardo throws an oil lamp at the mirror in a 
rage, however, he accidentally sets fire to the 
room and bums poor Deborah's face beyond 
recognition. Working day and night in his 
laboratory, Eduardo hits on the idea of graft- 
ing the tender tissue of the corp,scs of young 
girls to restore Deborah to her fomier beauty. 
But when he attempts to transplant the Orlac- 
like hands of a pianist onto his lady love, 
things begin to go terribly wrong. 

Though Uiiieta docs have some difficulty 
reconciling the eerie haunting of the first half 
with Eduardo’s sudden and desperate turn to 
mad science. The Witch's Mirror is awash in 
stylish touches that keep it an entertaining 
and atmospheric ride throughout. Billowing 
clouds of mist and fog and purposely distort- 
ed cinematography give the film a dream-like 
quality as Urueta attempts to dazzle the audi- 
ence with imaginative, if low-rent, effects. 
The titular mirror proves to be little more 
than a convenient window to cinematic sur- 
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realism, as hands melt and repulsive monsters 
appear, driving the pair to madness. The more 
ambitious effects are saved for the manic 
finale, when the screen is invaded by crawling 
body parts and black magic rituals as Elena 
finally has her long-awaited revenge. 

With so much delirious imagery and nods to 
dozens of horror classics. The Mtch's Mirror 
still casts an occasionally campy spell on the 
viewer, but this new. subtitled and uncut edi- 
tion of the film is a creatively conjured slice 
of Mexican cinema that is definitely 
worth looking into. 

Paul Corupc 


PRImO BiqiRRV PRiMA 


THE lEVO swomimi 

starring Barry Prima, Gudi Sintara 
and Advent Bangun 
Directed by RatnoTimoer 
Written by Imam Tantowi 
Mondo Macabro 


Mondo Macabro is the party animal of the 
DVD imprint world - the colourful rabble 
rouser who’s well-travelled, totally entertain- 
ing and probably on something. The compa- 
ny’s international exploitation roster includes 
a midget spy thriller from the Philippines {For 
Your Height Only), a Satanic bloodbath from 
Spain {Satan's Blood), an insane asylum 
head-trip from Mexico {The Mansion of Mad- 
ness). and Gothic vampire sleaze from 
Argentina {Blood of the Fngins). Now, minor 
■80s action star Barry Prima joins the bash in 
the Indonesian gore ’iT sorcery epic The 
Devil's S'word. And the party just hit lamp- 
shade-on-thc-head levels of 
lunacy, 

However, before Prima 
even arrives onscreen - 
looking like some soil of 
Dungeons & Dragons 
Rambo - a meteorite crash- 
es to earth, an old man 
forges an outrageous sword 
from it. an evil wizard rid- 
ing a floating rock crashes a wedding, and 
another dude is abducted into a Crocodile 


A creatively conjured slice of MexiHorror worth looking into, and (below) 
Barry Prima's golem nemesis in The Devil's Sword. 


Queen’s underground harem. While that 
might be enough mayhem for most movies. 
The Devil's Swonl is just wanning up. 

Prima. as the magical warrior Mandala, 
fights the stone-surfing mystic, plus a gaggle 
of crocodile men, and then mounts a quest to 
find the powcrftil sword before it falls into the 
wrong hands. Although the hilarious dubbing 
(“You polluted bitch hound!") improve,s the 
overall experience, it doesn't make the plot 
any clearer. Soon Mandala discovers his men- 
tor dying (from skinned knees!) and must cut 
off the old man’s legs (?!); he then slashes 
through a trio of sorcerers before entering a 
cave; once inside he escapes a series oT Indi- 
ana Jones-sXylc traps and battles a golem with 
a flashlight eye. Eventually he swims to the 
Crocodile Queen’s underground lair (com- 
plete with croc head-shaped love-nook), 
where he fights/makes love to her - a.k.a. has 
his glistening chest kissed. And before the 
smoke clears, there are squirty bclieadings, 
a henchman shredded by caged cannibals, 
and no small number of laser beams blast- 
ed from Prima’s hands. It’s sort of every 
movie you ever needed to watch rolled 
into one. 


As per usual. Mondo Macabro goes the dis- 
tance with a crisp print, trailers, previews, 
essays, and an exclusive interview with the 
film’s reclusive star, which may be the most 
uncomfortable chunk of video ever captured. 
With The Devil’s Sword. MM brings the party 
to a new level. By the sweat of Barry Prima’s 
ball-sack let it be so! 

Dave Alexander 
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With Anchor Bay reissuing HUlOWE[H4mi 5 
once again, Michaei Myers proves to be the Dyo 
buyer's most resilient boogeyman. 


CAME HOME... AGAIN... 


AND AGAIN 

by Chris Alexander 


m 


I hen John Carpenter turned Bill 
[ Shatner inside out and dispatched 
■ him to kill his sister in 1978, it’s a 
sure bet that even his most fevered 
dreams couldn’t conceive what was to come 
from his creation. Simple, mean, stylish - and 
driven by Carpenter’s own evil electronic score - 
Halloween became an almost instant horror 
classic. Rick Rosenthal’s bigger-budgeted Wa/- 
/oiveen// inevitably followed in 1981 and though 
poorly reviewed, was no less lucrative. Then, in 
a curious move, Carpenter and series executive 
producer Moustapha Akkad commissioned Car- 
penter disciple Tommy Lee Wallace to helm 
1 983’s Halloween III: Season of Uie Witch, an in- 
name-only sequel that dispensed with stoic ser- 
ial killer Michael Myers altogether In favour of a 
pulpy Body Snatchers~t!^pe mind-control thriller. 
Although a pretty decent picture in its own right, 
this slasher-less installment confused fans - 
who stayed away in droves. The film flopped and 
the series lay dormant for five years. 

The man behind the mask reappeared in Hal- 
loween 4: The Return of Michael Myers, an 
admiral attempt to essential- 
ly remake the original film 
and update it for modern sen- 
sibilities. It stars little Danielle 
Harris as Jamie - the ten- 
year-old daughter of mur- 
dered Myers sister Laurie 
Strode (played earlier by 
Jamie Lee Curtis) - who, now 
adopted by the Carruthers 
family, is having nightmares 
about murder and death. 

Seems her bloodthirsty Uncle 
Michael was not killed in the 
fire from part two but has been 



Halloween <€ 

' of Michafi Mvoi^ 


hallo :eN 


in a coma for a decade, special 
watched over with wild eyes 
by his psychiatrist and chief 
nemesis Dr. Loomis {a return- 
ing Donald Pleasence). It’s not 
long before Mikey breaks his 
rusty cage and tramps back 
to Haddonfield to sever the 
rest of his bloodline once and 
for all. 

The chief beef with Hal- 
loween 4 is in its pedestrian, 
unimaginative direction. B- 
level action guy Dwight (the 
Robert Englund Phantom of ' - 
the Opera, Anaconda 2i Little directs, 
and while there’s no doubt he has a deft hand at 
blowing stuff up (this is the most flamfio-esque 
entry in the series), he’s a clumsy monkey when 
it comes to suspense. That said, Alan B. McEI- 
roy’s screenplay is compact, the cast is fine 
(especially Harris) and Pleasence is in top form 
as the mad. Van Heising-like Loomis, And though 
much of the gore was either cut or omitted to 
^ _ - get a stingy R rating, the film's 

bursts of violence (love that 
thumb in the forehead!) are 
effectively jarring. 

As Halloween 4 caught on 
with punters, it was a given 
that Akkad should Immediately 
launch Halloween 5. Subtitled 
in print ads (but not onscreen) 
as “ The Revenge of Michael 
Myei^', I989’s Halloween 5 
found French filmmaker 
Dominique Othenin Girard 
[Night Angetj at the helm. 
Tired, disjointed, obnoxious 
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• and pretentious, Girard’s shot 
at expanding the my^os of 
Myers is undercut at every 
beat by his misguided 
attempts at slapstick humour 
(the bumbling Laurel and 
Hardy patrolmen are a particu- 
lar sore spot), terrible use of 
music and abominable acting - 
even Pleasence just goes 
through the motions here. And 
what’s with that damn remold- 
ed mask? 

Though explicit sex and nudi- 
■ ty are left largely to the imagina- 
tion, Wa/toiveen 5 functions best 
as a showcase for KNB’s rather smashing spe- 
cial effects, and without a doubt it’s certainly the 
goriest installment to date. The film also paves 
the way for the far worse sixth entry. The Curse 
of Michael Myers (1995), by introducing the 
questionable druid angle, as well as the myste- 
rious Man in Black. 

Anchor Bay’s Divimax reissues come with 
interviews, promo spots, featurettes and new 
commentaries. Plus, they’ve done a fantastic job 
transferring the prints so the movies look 
absolutely amazing. These are definitive exam- 
ples of late ’80s genre filmmaking and function 
as the bridge between the grimness of the “me” 
decade’s slasher scene and the self-reference of 
the Scream-era ’90s. 

It’s clear, especially with Rob (The Devil's 
Rejectdi Zombie's impending prequel/remake on 
the horizon (see p.8), that Michael Myers’ brutal 
persona will continue adapting to the times. 
Nearly 30 years after Carpenter unleashed him 
upon an unsuspecting world, he remains one of 
horror's quintessential boogeymen. 
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legendary since it's release 


I has become a cult classic 

belDved for decades by fans of spooK-shoW matinees 
[ and late-night monster movie marathons. 

Never before officially released on DVD, 

CasaNegra is proud to present this milestone of Mexican cinema, 
restored, remastered and uncut for the first time. 
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The Criterion Collection shows us it’s not too 
art house to appreciate a no-hudget 
heastie like EQUINOX. 


C heap film stock, preposterous acting 
and sub-amateur camerawork aren’t 
usually the hallmarks of a film destined 
for the Criterion Collection, but never- 
theless 1970’s micro-budget monster wonder 
Equinox is the iatest titie to be unearthed and 
spit-shined by the big C. Originally made as a 
$6500 shjdent project by Dennis Muren and fel- 
low up-and-coming effects artists Jim Danforth 
and Dave Allen, it’s an impossibiy cheap B-film 
fueiied by raw talent and sheer imagination. 
More than just another drive-in creature feature, 
it marks a point in time when kids weaned on the 
Universal classic horror films, Ray Harryhausen’s 
awe-inspiring stop-motion animation and 
Famous Monsters of Filmland began to follow in 
the clawed footprints of their mentors. 

Primarily a showcase for these future FX mas- 
ters to flaunt everything they’d learned from 
years spent carefully squinting at the screen in 
darkened theatres, the plot of Equinox has col- 
lege buddies Dave (Edward Connell), Jim 
(WKRPs Frank Bonner), Vicki (Robin Christo- 
pher), and Susan (Barbara Hewitt) stumbling 
around in the woods trying to find missing pro- 
fessor Dr. Waterman (noted sci-fi author Fritz 
Leiber). After discovering an ancient sulphur- 
stinking book, the teens are thrown into a 
strange world of disappearing castles and 
marauding beasts, including a giant caveman, a 
winged demon and a hairy ogre - all intent on 
retrieving the evil tome. 

Beginning with some amazing shots of a stop- 
motion giant squid monster crushing the cabin, 
and progressing to the aforementioned trio of 
monsters stomping their way across the screen 
in the finale, the level of creativity and technical 
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proficiency is astounding considering the film- 
makers’ lack of both budget and experience. 

“A lot of people wouldn’t consider special 
effects to be an art form,” says Criterion produc- 
er Curtis Tsui, who worked extensively on the 
DVD release. "But when you look at this film, you 
really understand the amount 
of hard work that goes into 
creating these illusions.” 

This was not lost on The 
Blob distributor Jack H. Har- 
ris, who bought the theatrical 
rights to the film and hired 
writer/director Jack Woods 
(whose only other directorial 
effort was 1972’s Beware! 

The Blob) to perform some 
cosmetic surgery on the plot, 
helping to frame Muren and 
Co.’s amazing stop-motion, 
cel animation and forced- 
perspective visuals. 

“Equinox is a transition point from the tradi- 
tional effects that go back to Harryhausen and 
even Georges Melies, to the modern digital 
effects we see now,” DVD co-producer and 
Equinox expert Brock Deshane believes. “You 
watch this homemade foam-rubber bat-monster 
swooping shakily through the miniature trees 
and you realize that these amazing kids are on 
their way to movies like Star Wars" 

There’s no doubt that Equinox launched the 
careers of all three involved. Muren found his 
way to George Lucas’ Industrial Light and Magic; 
animator Dave Allen - who passed away in 1 999 
- contributed to films like The Hunger, The Howl- 
ing and several Stuart Gordon titles; and matte 


painter Jim Danforth graduated to projects like 
The Thing, Day of the Dead and The Prophecy. 
Though this film can’t quite compete with their 
later efforts, the roughly-executed technical 
effects give Equinox a naive charm. Fun, and 
occasionally even scary, tiie creatures really do 
speak to a love of science fiction 
and horror filmmaking. 

“You can see their hearts 
bleeding onto every frame of the 
film,” explains Deshane. "As a kid 
watching it for the first time, fiiat 
had such a great appeal to me. It 
was a real do-it-yourself effort - 
they were like the punk rock band 
of monster moviemaking." 

With full participation of the 
filmmakers, Tsui and Deshane 
present Equinox in a gargantuan 
package that compiles Muren’s 
original version and the recut film, 
plus a wealth of commentaries, 
interviews, deleted scenes, outtakes and shorts. 

“I know a lot of people were scratching their 
heads when they saw Equinox on the Criterion 
release schedule, but if you look at the disc and 
you go through all the extras, I think they’ll see 
why it deserves its place in the collection,” says 
Tsui. 

Just as infiuential as any work by the usuai 
Criterion art house auteurs - aibeit on another 
class of cinematic artists enfireiy - Equinox is a 
testament to the inspirational power of genre 
cinema which even today prompts kids to grab 
the family video camera and make their own 
ambitious monster movie. 5 
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LONG-LOST LON 


ViNTJiGe Horror ■|\eissues 

IMAROUEE 


■ INMCtlBlEMNimi 

Starring Lon Chaney Jr., Max Showalter 
and Marian Carr 

I Directed by Jack Pollexfen and W. Lee Wilder 
' Written by Sue Bradford, Vy Russell, 

Myles Wilder and Joel Murcott 
Retromedla/lmage Entertainment 


owner of the tunle-fishing boat Man-Fish, 
and his good-natured first mate, the Swede, 
played by Chaney. One of the boat’s crew- 
men finds a submerged skeleton clutching a 
wine bottle that contains an incomplete trea- 
sure map. Enter “The Professor”, a brilliant, 
drunken lech who happens to own the other 
half of the map. The two men hate each 
other’s guts but vow to work together to find 
the loot. 

The muddled opening scenes eventually 
morph into a surprisingly light noir thriller 
complete with curses and Poe-stylc insanity. 
Available for the first time on DVD. the 
movie has been transferred from a black and 
white 16-mni print (the film was apparently 
shot in colour), so the sound and picture 
quality arc sketchy but tolerable. 

The second feature on the disc is Inde- 
sfructible Man. a fonner staple of Saturday 
afternoon and late-night TV. which is set in a 
maze-tike 1950s Los Angeles. Chaney stars 
as Butcher Benton, a ruthless criminal on 
death row for knocking off an annoured 
truck. His two assistants and his own lawyer 
have conspired to pin the blame on him. a 
doublecross he promises to avenge. 

As fate would have it. a local scientist 
needs a fresh body to try his new cancer drug 
on. and the criminal, fresh from the gas 


chamber, fits the bill. One injection and 
200.000 volts of electricity later. Butcher is 
reanimated as a bulletproof superhuman. In a 
fit of rage he knocks off the two scientists 
before seeking revenge on his unsuspecting 
betrayers. A detective who never quits and 
his big-hearted burlesque queen sidekick 
work together to crack the case; order and 
justice are restored in summary fashion. 

Low-quality versions of Indestructible 
Man have been available for years, but 
Retromedia is to be commended for transfer- 
ring this film from a rare 35-mm print. The 
picture and sound quality are excellent, 
though the occasional scene looks a little 
washed out. 

The datedness of both films, with their 
flashes of melodrama, courtly romance and 
McCarthy-inspired paranoia of anyone out- 
side the accepted social order, adds to their 
charm, and unlike so many of today’s genre 
films, the pacing is quick and the running 
times are short. The DVD also contains a 
short intciwiew' with the cameraman from 
Chaney's last film, the phenomenally bad 
Dracula V5. Frankenstein, offering a sad but 
affectionate glimpse into Chaney’s final 
days. Reasonably priced, it's a solid set for 
completist fans of the beloved actor. 

James Grainger 


Lon Chancy Jr.'s turn in The Wolf Man. as 
the tonnented rationalist forced to admit he 
transforms into a werewolf with the full 
moon, defined the rest of the actor’s long 
and troubled career. Even though he had 
achieved icon status for his role as the bum- 
bling Lcrmic in Of Mice and Men just two 
years earlier. Universal Studios, the ow'ner of 
Chancy's contract, wanted more monster pic- 
tures. 

As a result, the next decade saw Chaney 
appearing in a string of increasingly exploita- 
tive and derivative films, as Universal wrung 
every penny from its foursome of classic 
creatures: Dracula, Frankenstein’s monster, 
the Wolfman and the Mummy, all of whom 
Chaney portrayed in various films. From 
there, increasingly troubled by alcoholism 
and illness, the actor relied on no-budget 
genre films to carry him between more chal- 
lenging character roles for TV and the bigger 
studios. The new Lon Chaney Collection disc 
(yes it’s a single disc) from Image Entertain- 
ment’s Retromedia line features two of 
Chancy’s post-Universal films - the seldom- 
seen Man-Fish and cult favourite Indestruc- 
tible Man - along with two obscure half-hour 
teleplays from TV's golden age of drama. 

Man-Fish, loosely based on the Poe stories 
The Gold Bug and The Tell-Tale Heart, 
returns viewers to a prc-dreadlocked Jamaica 
of natty calypso singers, pith-helmeted 
policemen and island beauties who look like 
they just walked off a rum bottle label. There 
we meet ladies’ man Captain Brannigan. 
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W hen most folks speak about history’s 
greatest composers, one name that 
rarely gets lobbed in with the 
Beethovens, the Mozarts, the Morri- 
cones or the Jay Zs is Jeff Wayne, and yet, for 
those in the know, Wayne is more relevant than 
ail of those heavy hitters combined. Why? 
Because 30 years ago the fledgling film, televi- 
sion and studio musician embarked on an expan- 
sive, ambitious, unprecedented project that 
would change the face of electronic rock music 
as we know it and inspire legions of dark dream- 
ers all over the planet. I’m talking about two 
hours of sonic terror complete wiWi vampiric 
moogs, buzz-saw guitars, wailing choruses and 
evil disco beats. I’m talking about Sir Richard 
Burton. David Essex, The Moody Blues and Thin 
Lizzy sharing space for the first and only time. I’m 
talking about the single best adaptation of one of 
the most influential fantasy apocalypse novels 
ever scribbled. Ladies and lads, I’m talking about 
the towering, chilling and divinely cheesy mag- 
num opus commonly known as Jeli Wayne’s 
Musical Version of The War of the Worlds. 

I remember the first time I listened to this 
amazing work as clear as if it were yesterday. My 
dad had bought it as sooi as it came out after 


hearing it in its entirety on a local FM radio sta- 
tion, and from the first seconds the needle kissed 
the vinyl groove and Richard Burton’s narration 
warned us that alien intellects superior to ours 
were slowly and surely drawing their plans 
against us, I was hooked. Burton’s ominous 
opening was immediately followed by a dramat- 
ic string section blast, a second wave hi-hat beat, 
some synth flute weirdness and 
layers of shivery guitar licks, 
and by the time the bombastic 
male choir chimes in with the 
mid-track refrain of “The 
chances of anything coming 
from Mars/Are a million to one... 
but still they come!" I was fuck- 
ing levelled. Digging deep into 
the LP's cardboard sleeve I was 
delighted to discover an over- 
sized. full-colour accompanying book detailing 
with graphic accuracy the gory horrors of a Mar- 
tian tripod hell on earth, the perfect mirror to the 
groovy carnage on the disc. I was only five, and 
though I was already a veteran of the Disney 
book-and-record-set scene, the primal ferocity 
and intensity of this multi-sensorial experience 
(not to mention the upsetting absence of Tinker- 
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bell’s page-turning chimes) stimulated a dark 
part of my imagination like nothing else and 
firmly cemented the route my life would take. 

As I got older my admiration for Wayne’s musi- 
cal masterpiece never ebbed, but only grew 
deeper and more profound, I further educated 
myself on the history of the album, discovered 
that Wayne conceptualized the project with his 
father Jerry, and had originally toyed with adapt- 
ing other noted sci-fi works, including The Day of 
the Triffids and 20,000 Leagues Under die Sea. 
The album took almost four years to make, from 
germination to completion, won myriad interna- 
tional awards over the years and remains one of 
the best-selling titles in the Sony BMG cata- 
logue. Jeff Wayne’s Musical Version of The War 
of the Worlds Is not only a concept album, it's a 
bold and fearless rock opera, a pulpy, literate, 
violent Dark Side of the Moon, and it’s just as ter- 
rifying, thrilling, beautiful and mind-bending 
today as it was in 1 978. 

I have replaced the thing three times so far, 
once on cassette and twice on CD. And yet for 
sheer nostalgia nothing could ever trump my 
dad’s original scratched vinyl version, where_ 
Michael Trim and Geoff Taylor’s 
unbelievable illustrations (the 
traumatic birds-eating-brains shot 
was the first bit of graphic gore I’d 
ever seen) are larger than life and 
twice as alarming. This isn’t just a 
piece of experimental music histo- 
ry, it’s a part of my personal histo- 
ry, my xenophobic blueprint, and 
you can imagine how my heart 
swelled when I learned that Wayne 
recently launched a full-blown stage version in 
the UK, complete with analog/electro orchestra 
and two-story high tripods. 

Fellow cultists of this peerless slice of aural 
delirium will no doubt back me when I stand up, 
tilt my head to the heavens and scream at the 
top of my lungs: “Uuuuuuuuii-Laaaaaaa!” 
Alexander out. ^ | 
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Often imitated, but never duplicated, Eddie Allen's 
"Haunted Memories" are the ULTIMATE in Spooky 
Changing Portraits! They feature his original inspired 
visions, sophisticated changes, and photo-realistic art. 
No batteries, electricity, or special lighting required! 

CURRENT PRICES AND SIZES 

5x7 Collector's Card Size - $14.99 each 
(Buy all 10 of the 5x7 Characters and Save SS$I See site for detaitsi) 
11x14's - $49.99 each I 16x20’s ~ $99.99 each 
(Portraits .ire sold unframcd only. Shipping .-ind handling is included) 
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www.hauntedmemories.com 
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IN FOUR 

COLOURS 


IN This issue! 

GRAPHIC CLASSICS; 

EDGAR ALLAN POE - 3RD EDITION 

adapted by Torn Pomplun and various 


EDGAR ALLAN POE; 
HAUNT OF HORROR #t (OF 3) 

adapted by Richard Corben and various 
Max/Marvel 

EXTREMELY WEIRD STORIES 

by Pete Von Sholly Image 

THE NIGHTMARIST 


ROTTING IN DIRTVILLE 

by James Callahan GiganVc Graphic Novels 



recently had the pleasure of poi 
V over two quaint and curious volu 
If far-froni-forgotten lore. Each is 
as radically new as the other, yet 
each is as different from the other as 
is a midnight dreary from, well, a 
midnight hazy. Between them they 
demonstrate that in the comic book 
medium, the art of adaptation is 
chiefly about art itself. 

The comics in question are the 
newly released third edition of 
Graphic Classics: Edgar Allan Poe 
and the first issue oi Edgar Allan Poe: 

Haunt of Horror. Both adapt the sto- 
ries and poems of Rue Morgue's fig 
urehead. the former using almost 
two-dozen diverse artists to illus- 
trate a total of twelve works, the 
latter featuring three works illus- 
trated solely by horror/fantasy 
comics godhead Richard Corben. 

This column will focus on the one 
work appearing in both books: The 
Raven. As mentioned, each takes a 
radical approach to adapting Poe’s 
most famous poem. For Haunt of 
Horror. Corben adapts the source 
text to convereational English, and 
the results are not quite as sacrile- 
gious as one might expect (though the narra- 
tive voice loses its intensity, and arguably its 
insanity). In addition, Corben's deeply 
greyscaled and often fish-eyed illustrations 
intentionally evoke the narrator’s heretofore 
between-the-lines memories of his lost love, 
Lenore - including Lenorc’s ultimate fate, 
which bears more than a passing (albeit 
feline-free) resemblance to the events in 
Poe’s The Black Cal. 

Poe fans have never seen anything quite 
like Corben’s Raven, but the same applies to 
editor Tom Pomplun's equally inspired work 
in Graphic Classics. Pomplun’s Raven is 
comparatively conventional for using the 
original text but just as radical for commis- 
sioning ten illustrators to contribute single- 
panel interpretations of the poem’s key 
events. 


A disembodied Poe rises to the occasion in Graphic Classics’ Edgar Allan Poe Collection 
(art by Todd Lovering). 


Pomplun cites lead artist Jeffrey Bonivert 
- he draws the frontispiece - as the catalyst 
for the idea. In 1979, Bonivert executed an 
ahead-of-its-time cyberpunk interpretation 
of The Raven, it was published in 
Slar*Reach magazine and eventually 
reprinted in the debut edition of Graphic 
Classics (2001). 

“He was the firet artist I contacted,” Pom- 
plun says. “I had always had it in the back of 
my mind that 1 would some day like to work 
with him.” 

The multi-artist idea took root just a year 
later, with the fourth installment in the 
Graphic Classics series. Graphic Cla.ssics: 
H. P. Lovecraft. Pomplun assigned different 
chapters of Herbert West: Reanimator to four 


artists - including, ironically, Corben and 
Bonivert - and another large group of artists 
to Fungi From Yuggoth. 

This brings us to 2006 and the 3rd Edition 
of GC:EAP. What makes The Raven so right 
for this approach is its brevity juxtaposed 
with the fact that it lends itself to so many 
possible readings. Pomplun realized that as 
opposed to a traditional panelled comic book 
arrangement, "individual drawings would 
allow me to include a greater range of inter- 
pretations.” Changing artists from page to 
page was the next logical step. In tribute to 
Bonivert’s earlier groundbreaking adapta- 
tion. Pomplun asked the artist to render the 
title page and "set the tone for the piece.” 

Pomplun chose his Raven adapters from 
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the 100-strong stall of previous Graphics 
Classics contributors. Each was given a spe- 
cific stanza to illustrate and dimensions for 
image size, then left to their own devices. 

"I chose artists I thought would 
be particularly interested in, and 
especially suited to, interpreting 
the poem.” he says. “As an edi- 
tor, it’s my job to make sure that 
there is food for thought and that 
it is well-presented.” 

And what a feast Pomplun pro- 
vides. Steven Cerio's abstract 
panel on the rapping/tapping sec- 
tion of the poem offers images of 
a book that is also a doorway, a 
rag doll sun'ounded by worms (!) 
and a nod to Poe’s burial tales. 

Skot Olsen’s humorous lake on the raven’s 
entrance finds a humongous-headed Poe 
"greeting” his unknown guest by trying to 
hide behind the chamber door as he opens it. 
And Mary Fleener’s analysis of the nairator's 
late-in-the-pocm introspection goes decided- 
ly Dali. 

Of course, the best part of Pomplun's 
Raven is that imagination is tmly in the eye of 
the beholder. 

"These artists have shown that anyone can 
bring something unique to this poem, and 
also that the number of possible visual inter- 
pretations is virtually limitless,” he stales. 

Look for a stand-alone Poe adaptation of 
The Oval Portrait in the April 2007 Graphic 
Classics release. Gothic Classics. 

For more info go to graphicclassics.com. % 



Pete Von Shdiy’s relentless punning 
isn't always my cup of tee-hee but he’s get- 
ting better because, as Extremelx Weird Sto- 
ries proves, he’s learning how to curb his 
enthusiasm. I’m going to describe Von Shol- 
ly’s artistic style, previously introduced in 
Morbid, as “foto funny” - he basically takes 
digital photos of homemade monster pros- 
thetics and manipulates them to tell for-the- 
most-part hysterica] ’50s-style horroven- 


turcs. Like Bob Fingcrman (see last issue’s 
column). Von Sholly tends to crack wise on a 
per-page basis (actually, Fingerman’s more 
pcr-pancl). While it’s tiaic that there was no 
shortage of inspired wordplay 
to be found throughout both 
volumes of Morbid, it got a bit 
exhausting. The more 
restrained Extremely Weird Sto- 
ries fares quite well, notably 
the Herbert Westian antics of 
Nearly Departed, the Hammer 
horror vibe (right down to the 
Cushing look-alike) of Wax- 
craft and the rippin’ reveal of 
the pursuing claw's serpentine 
nature in Dread End. Bonus: 
Loch Styx, a fishing expedition where keep- 
ing one's bait “handy” is a literal strategy, 
was previously printed as an exclusive three 
years ago in RM#36. 

"An ordinal horror fantasy of existential 
proportions... .” Indeed. The Nightmans! 
certainly tries to be that which it claims. To 
quibble, though. I’d offer that the book 
should be titled "The Existentialist” and that 
it’s a noi-offensively derivative horror fanta- 
sy of nightmarish proportions. While artist 
Duncan Rouleau has a compellingly 
jagged eye for rendering mysterious 
hat-headed protagonists and palpa- 
ble noir atmosphere, he’s no writer. 

Alas, he thinks he is, which is this 
otherwise interesting enough story’s 
grand failing. If you can cut through 
the self-important psychobabble 
and the voluminous cliches (the five 
tough-as-nails kids in therapy and 
their “secrets” might have you vol- 
unteering to pcipctrate their homi- 
cides yourselt), you will find a 
meticulously planned identity crisis that 
might be real or might be a figment of the 
imagination of someone who’s seen The 
Matrix and Jacob's Ladder a few times too 
many. Still, like the trailer (available at 
activcimages.com) proves, this Hollywood- 
optioned comic will make for a good-looking 
movie. 



As the SSyfng ^oes: if you only read one 
comic this year that opens with the sentence 
“Tliis was the day the giant robot zombies 
came”... That line portends not just plot but 
style, and Rotting in Dirtville proudly wears 
its freshly exhumed earth on its sleeve. 
Writer/artist James Callahan never outright 
namc-checks War of the Worlds, George 
Romero, Bruce Campbell or 
Holden Caulfield, but the spir- 
its of all pervade this apocalyp- 
tic adventure’s picture-perfect 
pages. Yes, perfect, from the 
beautiful combination of 
detailed linework atop inten- 
tionally stark backgrounds to 
the evolving Martian techno- 
zombie that almost makes you 
leaf ahead just to see what the 
hell it’s going to look like next 
(brilliant!). In terms of character, there’s no 
shortage of goodness, either: Callahan 
invests vivid life in an admittedly stereotypi- 
cal crop of small-town types with dialogue 
that’s to-thc-core insightful when it counts, 
and packs a philosophical, introspective 
down-to-earth ending. % 
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Chiiung Summer from 
Medahion Press 


ISBN#1932815600 / ISBN#9781932815603 

Platinum Imprint / US S26.95 / CDN S35.95 / Nov. 2006 


TOLTECA K. Michael Wright 


His name is Topiltzon. He is the son of the Dragon, a blue-eyed 
Mesoamerican hero. He is also a godless ballplayer, a wanderer, a 
rogue warrior. He will become known as the Plumed Serpent, the 
man who became a god, who transcended death to become the 

Morning Star. 


FOREVER will you SUFFER Gary Frank 


Unsuspecting Rick Summers had simply gone to the cemetery to 
visit the graves of his mother and sister, killed in a car accident years 
earlier. He had tlic cabbie wait for him. But when he got back into 
the taxi, he didn’t have the same driver. His new chauffeur was a re- 
animated corpse. And he was about to take a drive into hell. 


ISBN#1932815694 / ISBN#97819328I5696 

Gold Imprint / US S6. 99 / CDN $8.99 / Available Now 

IN DARKNESS IT DWELLS Joseph Laudati 

Teen-age filmmaker Tom DcFrank, through his hobby of stop- 
motion photography, conceives a monster: he builds and animates 
a demon pujjpet. Unbeknownst to Tom, however, it creates a 
subliminal bond with a dark entity. And the force wreaks the terrible 
vengciincc of Tom’s rcpiessed rage. 


I )islni)iite».l m CiiiuiUa by 


ISBN#1932815708 / ISBN#9781932815702 
Gold Imprint / US S6.99 / CDN S8.99 / Available Now 
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K. MICHAEL WRIGHT 


THE SERPENT and THE SAUL Catherine M. Rudy 


It began as a robbery gone awry. As Stephen Shendly and his team 
of homicide detectives delve into the case, however, they uncover a 
plot of staggering dimensions. 


ISBN#1932815465 / ISBN#9781932815467 
Platinum Imprint / US $26.95 / CDN $35.95 / Oct. 2006 
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sweet 8 savage: 

The world Through the 
shockumentarY film Lens 
Mark Goodall 

Headpress 

Mondo Cane (1962), literally translated 
as “A Dog’s World”, is one of the most 
influential and overlooked films of the last 
50 years. Considered the original “shock'u- 
mentary”, it is a sprawling Technicolor 
travelogue through the wild and weird of 
the human condition circa the early 1960s. 
It shocked and titillated audiences with a 
disparate cavalcade of arcane and barbaric 
practices from the four comers of the 
globe. It was an international box office 
smash and the template for an ensuing slew 
of lurid and imitative pseudo-documen- 
taries collectively known as the “mondo” 
genre. Although the genre proper faded 
away 25 years ago, it resonates still in the 
plethora of hidden camera, law enforce- 
ment and amateur video reality television 
programs. 

Unfairly maligned over the years, the 
mondo genre has been dismissed by docu- 
mentary aesthetes as patently fake, and crit- 
ically condemned for being graphic and 
exploitive. British film writer Mark 
Goodali’s Sweet & Savage, billed as the 
first English-language book devoted to this 
film cycle, is a comprehensive critical 
analysis of the genre that also serves as an 


impassioned and well-argued rebuttal of 
those criticisms. 

In his mission statement, the author 
asserts, “This book tries to illustrate the 
secrets of this aesthetic and emotional tor- 
nado while attempting to bring some cohe- 
sion and rational examination to a history of 
the art of the mondo film.” Goodall does 
this by deconstructing the mondo to its basic 
artistic and technical elements, grouping 
them by type (Mondo as Document, Mondo 
Magic and Ritual), purview (Voyeurism and 
Sexuality in the Mondo Film, Mondo and 
Shock Cinema) or device (Sensational 
Shock Scenes, Animals in Mondo Film). He 
then backs his assertions with detailed cri- 
tiques of representative titles. Each chapter 
is well illustrated with behind-the-scenes 
photos, posters, lobby cards and stills from 
a number of films. 

Obviously striving for academia, 
GoodalTs prose is dense, incisive and liber- 
ally sprinkled with critical and theoretical 
citations. Nonetheless, Sweet & Savage is 
an engaging and essential read for mondo 
devotees. Also included are appendices ded- 
icated to another critical aspect of the 
mondo, the mondo soundtrack, and a 
lengthy essay by the godfather of the sub- 
genre. Gaulticro Jacopetti, titled Considera- 
tions On The Documentary Film. Mondo 
recommended. 

The Gore-met 



Lurker in the Lobby* 

A guide to the cinema of 
H.p. Lovecraft 
Andrew Migliore and John Strysik 

Night Shade Books 

This revised, expanded and updated illus- 
trated encyclopedia of H.R Lovecraft- 
inspired movies and TV programs comfort- 
ably grapples with the question that every 
fan (and screen adapter) of the great horror 
writer’s fiction has asked at some point: can 
Lovecraft be filmed? His near plotless tales 
are all atmosphere and inference, the literary 
equivalent of mood music to a nightmare the 
reader barely witnesses but feels intensely. 
And what about Lovccraft’s monsters and 
dark gods from the limitless abyss of space? 
Not only are they rarely described, but they 
don’t really do anything - it’s the acts of 
murder, insanity and genetic mutation they 
inspire in the pitiful humans who stumble 
upon their lairs that reveal true horror. 

Lovecraft adapters try to overcome this 
problem by building a cohesive narrative 
around the kernel of one or more of the sto- 
ries while trying to capture as much of the 
source material’s atmosphere of “cosmic 
horror” as possible. It’s these seemingly 
insurmountable obstacles that scare many 
directors away from attempting straight 
adaptations, so Migliore and Strysik wisely 
expand the book’s scope to include such 
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films as Alien and Hellboy. which directly 
and indirectly reference Lovecraft’s work. 

The authors review a wide selection of fea- 
ture films. TV episodes and one-offs of vary- 
ing quality, cross-referencing them to the 
original and sometimes tenuously connected 
source material. Migiiorc and Strysik really 
know their stuff, and even the most hardcore 
Lovecraft cinema buff will be introduced to 
a few factoids they didn’t know before. Spe- 
cial attention is given to the subgenre of 
Lovecraftian short films, cinematic labours 
of love rarely seen outside the festival cir- 
cuit. The reviews arc smart, witty and pull no 
punches about the quality of the films, which 
is a brave move since many of those films’ 
creators were interviewed for the book. 

Best of all. however, are the extensive 
interviews with the directors, screenwriters, 
producers, art directors and composers who 
have tried to translate some a,spcct of Love- 
craft's unique vision to the screen. There are 
some big names here, including John Car- 
penter, Stuart Gordon and Roger Corman. all 
of whom lovingly expound on Lovecraft's 
ongoing influence on their work. One thing 
they all seem to agree on, though, is that the 
definitive Lovecraft film has yet to be made. 
As screenwriter and director Dan O’Bannon 
sums it up: "Lovecraft remains an uncon- 
quered film category.” 

James Grainger 


The Monsters: 

Mary shelley and the 
curse of rrankenstein 
Dorothy and Thomas Hoobler 

Little, Brown 

The summer of 1816 was a good one for 
monsters. One notorious dinner party, in fact, 
held by celebrity poet Lord Byron, spawned 
two of horror’s most enduring characters: 
Frankenstein’s monster and the vampire. In 
The Monsters. Dorothy and Thomas Hoobler 
e.xaminc what led to and followed the cre- 
ation of these creatures, and how both were 
inspired by Byron and Mary Shelley’s hus- 
band Percy. 

Focusing primarily on Frankenstein author 
Shelley, the book presents a thorough biogra- 
phy and psychological analysis of how she 
developed her characters. The Hooblers’ the- 
orize that she herself represents Franken- 
stein’s monster: a creature created by the 
powerful men around her. before being reject- 
ed by them. It's no surprise then that Shelley’s 
life reads like a Gothic horror novel: unable to 
live up to parental expectations, she was 
seduced then mistreated by her playboy hus- 
band (whose vices included women and 
drugs), and subsequently haunted by the loss 
of several children. 

The story of the vampire’s leap from folk- 
lore to literature plays a decidedly smaller 
role, despite the fact that The Vampyre (pub- 
lished April 1. 1819 in New Monthly Maga- 
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; past June, critic Terrence Rafferty 
wrote in an article for the A/ew York 
Times that “most right-think- 
ing - i.e., literate, educated, 

professional-type - people 

consider horror fiction repul- 
sive, juvenile or plain stu- 
pid...." While tiiis serves to 
remind us that horror fiction 
has yet to break its stereotype 
in popular media, the genre 
has in fact made academic 
inroads. So much so that 
Jerad Waiters, owner of Cen- 
tipede/Millipede Press, sees fit 
to denounce the complaint that genre fiction - 
particularly horror - still exists entirely in a liter- 
ary ghetto, as “bogus." 

Founded in 2001, Walters’ publishing compa- 
nies specialize in re-releasing classic horror titles 
like Some of Your Blood by Theodore Sturgeon 
and the works of Algernon Blackwood, as well as 
modern classics such as Ramsey Campbell’s The 
Face That Must Die. Instead of just reprinting the 
stories, each reissued title is touted as essential, 
if not academic, genre reading, and comes com- 
plete witii a new introduction by a well-known 
author. Each volume is made available in a col- 
lectible hardcover edition, as well as a more 
affordable trade paperback for casual readers. 

“The best horror and science fiction has a lot 
to say, and bridging the gap between the acade- 
mic world and horror fiction is a worthy goal,” 
states Walters, who spent roughly a decade 
studying literature, philosophy, film and writing at 
Colorado University. “[Our] goals are to make 
available long out-of-print books in new editions 
with attractive covers and insightful introduc- 
tions. The books have a uniform look that makes 


them stand out. Plus they are meticulously proof- 
read and well-designed.” 

The titles in the series are chosen 
based on consumer appeal, the quality 
of the work itself, and whether they are, 
as Walter explains, "classic enough to 
merit the attention of a complete 
redesign." And of course, if a “classic" 
is to be introduced via essay, it should 
be by an esteemed author or colleague 
who can bring valuable insight to the 
masterwork. 

“Many times the right author comes 
about from a recommendation from the 
author of the [re-released] book." Wal- 
ters explains of the essayist selection process. 
“For instance, Ramsey Campbell recommended 
Poppy Z. Brite, and she provided a great intro- 
duction. With deceased authors, 
such as John Franklin Bardin or 
Fredric Brown, the agents handling 
their estates helped to find a writer 
who could provide an introduction. 

... Sometimes personal knowledge 
helps, too. For example, I knew that 
Thomas Ligotti was a fan of The 
Tenant by Roland Torpor, and since 
both Torpor and Ligotti have similar 
philosophical views of the world, 
that was a perfect match.” 

But there’s a lot more to this 
determined upstart than furthering 
academic and public awareness of 
horror as literature. The Centipede 
arm specializes in large, expensive hardcover 
tomes, and claims their upcoming siik-bound 
release of Frankenstein (due out this October) 
will be the finest edition ever made. 

To that end, the nearly twelve-inch-high vol- 
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ume will feature top quality reproductions of 
Lynd Ward’s classic 1 930s wood engravings and 
an introduction by modern Gothic author Patrick 
McGrath (Spider). What’s most interesting, 
though, is that Centipede’s Frankenstein m\\ use 
the text's 1831 edit in favour of the 1818 origi- 
nal; 

“The 1831 text is Mary Shelley’s preferred ver- 
sion,” Walters allows. “This incorporates all of 
her final changes to the work. The changes are 
slight, with some extra philosophical musings by 
Victor, as well as the change of Elizabeth from a 
cousin to an orphan adopted by the family, to 
remove the incest element. The one mysterious 
difference is the descriptions of how the creature 
is created. In the 1818 text, there is much 
emphasis on special fluids that help bring the 
Monster to life, but these references are by and 
large edited out of the 
1831 edition. [It also] has 
more to offer on Victor's 
childhood, and contains 
extra letters and the like.” 

Walters hopes to follow 
up Frankenstein with a col- 
lector’s edition of Dracula 
in spring 2007, utilizing 
paintings by acclaimed 
fantasy artist Greg Hilde- 
brandt that have been out 
of print for decades. Other 
future endeavors include 
several new lines: Masters 
of the Weird Tale (featuring 
a volume of Lovecraft’s writings). Masters of Sci- 
ence Rction, and Studies in the Horror Film. 

For more information on Centipede/Millipede 
Press visit centipedepress.com % 
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SIMON CLARK 


Darker 
Simon Clark 

Cemetery Dance Publications 

Inventive bodily dismemberment, intricate hierarchies of demonic 
othemorldiy beings, protagonists pushed well past the boundaries of 
fear and knowledge - no wonder so many positive comparisons have 
been drawn between the work of Simon Clark and his more famous 
countryman, Clive Barker. But Darker, Clark’s 
latest offering, actually shares more in common 
with die mid-career novels of Stephen King, and 
in this case that’s a good thing. 

Take protagonist Richard Young, a successful 
writer looking forward to a rare week off with 
his family. Like many a Stephen King average- 
'■'’W Joe hero. Young must draw upon untapped 

^ W emotional resources, some of them sickening- 

ly primitive, to protect his family from super- 
natural peril. 

The trouble starts when a bloodied but 
charismatic stranger named Michael stumbles into Richard’s country 
house claiming to be on the run from some very^bad men, Richard, 
with wife, 'young daughter and brother-in-law in tow, agrees to drive 
Michael to the local police station, and in the process is dragged into 
a cross-country flight from a demonic force whose shockingly 
destructive powers are somehow connected to, Michael’s p^t. In time 
it becomes clear that Michael has designs .on Richard’s imaginative 
daughter, who possesses a form of, telepathy that allows her to com- 
municate with one of MichaeTs earlier victims. 

None of this is meant to imply a lack of originality on Clark’s part, 
however. Good writersflike King himself) aren’t afraid of showing their 
influences, and Clark takes his writer/family-guy-ih-distress plot in 
wildly inventive directions. The extended scene of York’s famous Min- 
ster Cathedral destroyed by the demon’s rage is-a set piece of surre- 
al imagery and cut-to-the-bone pacing, and Michael proves to be one 
of the most intriguing and sympathetic villains in recent horror fiction. 

There Is little flab to be found in the 600 or so pages, apart from a 
few too many dream sequences and internal monologues set apart by 
italics, and frankiy, Clark is too good a storyteller to resort to these 
typographical cues. Simply put, Darker ls the real deal. 

James Grainger 


line) would become author John William Polidori’s legacy, inspiring 
countless interpretations of the undcad bloodsucker, including Bram 
Stoker's Dracula. Polidori insecure, frustrated and relatively unknown 
in the literary world - based his vampire character. Lord Ruthven. on 
Byron, his attractive, selfish, youth-obsessed employer. 

In the years following the dinner party, all but two of Byron’s guests 
died prematurely (Polidori was the first). The Hooblers suggest the series 
of deaths were part of a curse brought on by the gloom of the summer 
and the monsters it inspired. I lowevcr, the book does not offer much evi- 
dence. and the deaths can more likely be attributed to other factors like 
illness, disease and their own careless, indulgent lifestyles. 

The Hooblers' have created their own creature here, part history, part 
tragedy, part biography and pan juicy Gothic tcll-all. Using letters, 
diaries and accounts from friends of Byron and the Shelleys, it’s a com- 
pelling read proving once again that truth is more horrifying than fiction. 

Christie Tucker 

world of Hurt 
Brian Hodge 

Earthling Publications 

One factor that distinguishes supernatural horror 
from other forms of speculative literature is its seem- 
ingly unending fascination with death. Perhaps this is 
because, short of Rinning on blind faith, human 
beings can never be certain of what happens to us 
after we draw our last breath. 

If you arc the type that prefers a cozy, while-light 
vision of the afterlife, then Brian Hodge's latest 
novella. IVoiid of Hurl, is definitely not for you. 

This unsettling story focuses on the struggles of Andrei (a young man 
who spent 38 minutes as a corpse before being returned to the living) as 
he tries to come to grips with the hoiTors he experienced in the other- 
world. He fiiid.s temporary solace in an online companion named 
Kimmy, who also managed to creep back through death's doorway. After 
Kimmy is butchered by an unknown assa,ssin. Andrei is horrified to learn 
that someone or something is exterminating anyone who has crossed 
over to the other side and lived to tell about it. He now must face the hor- 
rors of what really awaits us after death. Hodge presents a very bleak and 
honifying theory on the afterlife, complete with an almighty God that 
makes Lovecraft's Old Ones seem downright compassionate. 

The novella's plot is clever, and the writing is simply excellent, but 
World offfiirt's real power stems from its characters. They are so gen- 
uine and (in most cases) so likable that you'll swear Hodge based them 
on friends you yourself have had: a rare thing in contemporary horror. 

With its grim theology and overall sombrencss. IVorld of Hurl will 
probably never achieve widespread popularity. But the vciy qualities that 
alienate it from the mainstream also assure it cull status among connois- 
seurs of horror lit that pushes past the mediocre confines of "genre." 

Richard Gavin 




A novel by 

George. Straatmon 

‘**'*“^‘^''"‘‘tMbn\georgestrantman.com 



"Here is wisdom. Let him that 
hath understanding visit the 
site of The Butcher; for it is the 
ultimate horror site; and it's 
address is 

-Chapter 1 3 Verse 1 8 
Book Of Revelation 
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From the Twisted Mind of GREGORY LAMBERSON 


“A helluva novel" 

— SFReader 

“A unique noir that 
quickly becomes a 
gripping must-finish" 

— Rue Morgue * 

“A must read novel for 
any fan of the genre" 

— House of Horrors 

“Hits the ground 
running and doesn't 
stop until you're a 
wasted heap of flesh" 

— Insidious 
Reflections 

“Some of the most 
original scenes I have 
ever read" 

— Wicked Karnival 


i'- ■■■ " 

pei^onal ' " ^ ( 

DEMONS I ^gorei^a!" 


gregory 

LAMBERSON 


I I KPUlMr P 7 


Loaded with insanity 
and genuine shocks" 

— Inside the 
Meatgrinder 

“ff STREET TRASH 
and BRAIN 
DAMAGE got 
married, had diny sex. 
and "gave birth to a 
bastard offspring. 
SLIME CnV would 
be that child." 

— DVD Drive-In 

“Low budget, sleazy, • 
and looking like the 
mutant offsprine of 
BASKET 

CASE... Why don't 
you own this yet7' 

— The Horror Fiction 
Review 


PERSONAL DEMONS is available as a Limited Edition hardcover or trade paperback from 
www.shocklines.com. www.biokeiiiimbreIlapress.com, or www.Amazon.com 
SLIME CITY is available on DVD at www.Altei-nativeCinema.com or at a store neai' you! 
Look for Gregory Lamberson at die Shock -0-Rama table at Rue Morgue’s Festival of Fear in September 
Visit www.slimeguy.com 


WWW.RUIEMOR6UIEMARKCTPLACE.COM 
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he vines that once choked the trees and 
coiled around the porch pillars have been 
removed, the hedges Wmmed, the grass 
cut. Inside, the clogged passageways 
have been cleared, the cat odour ventilated, the 
knick-knacks, trinkets and curios all organized. 
The Edward Gorey House in Yarmouth Port, 
Massachusetts is not precisely as Edward Gorey 
left it, and that’s just as well. 

When the author/illustrator - best known for 
the delightfully dark alphabet book The Gashly- 
crumb Tmies (“K Is for Kate struck by an axe”, “L 
is for Leo who swallowed some tacks”, etc.) - 
died of a heart attack in 2000, his house embod- 
ied the spirit of a man more interested in his 
work, his pets and his innumerable collections 
than he was in cutting back greenery or fixing 
floorboards waiped by the weight of 25,000 
books piled in great, looming stacks 


throughout die premises. 

The house was precisely the kind of place 
you'd imagine a guy named Gorey, who planted 
black pansies In his garden and was an inspira- 
tion to the likes of Tim Burton, to have lived. But 
all that changed four years ago when the proper- 
ty was tidied up and turned Into a museum ded- 
icated to celebrating and preserving the life and 
works of its former owner. 

The museum comprises the entire bottom floor 
of the artist’s home - a weathered 1 9th-century 
New England Cape that Gorey dubbed “The Ele- 
phant House”, presumably after the elephant- 
shaped toilet that was In it when he bought the 
place. It consists of four distinct rooms, a large 
alcove hung with artwork and a small gift shop. 
Admission coste $5 USD and includes a brief 
tour. 

Although Gorey was exceptionally 
private, generally preferring the com- 
pany of his five cats to that of people, 
he did have a number of friends and 
relatives in the Yarmouth Port area, 
and many of them serve as tour 
guides at the museum. The docents, 
as they are called, do not work from a 
script but from their own recollections 
and musings; it’s a personal, informal 
approach that nicely reflects the over- 
all sensibility of the museum. At the 
conclusion of a tour they encourage 
guests to revisit the rooms at their 
own pace in order to fully take in the 
large quantity of material on display. 

Much of that material is artwork, of 
course: Gorey’s playfully sinister 
drawings of bats and skeletons, chil- 
dren in peril, damsels in distress, fine- 
ly attired men pitching fruitcakes into 
a hole. Among the exhibit pieces are 
illustrations from Gorey books such as 
The Gashlycrumb Tinies, Amphigorey, 
and The Doubtful Guest, as well as 
posters, cards, ephemera and other 
Gorey-illustrated items, including edi- 
tions of Draculaanti War of the Worlds. 


In the kitchen, visitors will find an illustrated 
poem by the artist that depicts a severed, 
winged toe, accompanied by, “Alack! Alasl/lt's 
come to pass/His left big toe/Had to go. . . ." 

A large quilt on temporary loan to the muse- 
um, stitched with various scenes that replicate 
Gorey’s quirky, sinister artwork from the animat- 
ed opening credits of public television’s MYS- 
TERY! series, covers an entire wall of what used 
to be the living room, while in the back sitting 
room a television set plays a continuous loop of 
the AfySTEfl// opening. Behind the television are 
floor-to-ceiling backdrops taken from the set of 
the show that were designed to resemble the 
Gorey tableau from the opening credits. (Fans of 
MYSTERY! may recall that Vincent Price was an 
in-studio host for a time.) 

But the artwork constitutes only a portion of 
the material on display at the home of Cape 
Cod’s number one eccentric. Visitors can also 
view such items as the ornate wooden urn that 
once held the artist’s ashes, his trademark full- 
length fur coat (which he stopped wearing when 
he became involved with animal rights causes), 
a wrought iron skeleton weathervane, a human 
skull that Gorey accessorized with blue sun- 
glasses, and some very cool bat-shaped mantle 
supports. 

And then there are the collections. Edward 
Gorey was famously acquisitive, a collector of 
everytiiing from books and records to old door- 
knobs, lead weights, cheese graters, salt shak- 
ers, Mexican Day of the Dead skeletons, and 
even rocks. Much of this bric-a-brac Is on dis- 
play at the museum, the items housed either in 
glass cases or, as with the collection of stones 
covering the kitchen counter and centre island, 
placed in the spots Gorey himself would have 
put them. To his friends, these oddball collec- 
tions looked like clutter. But to Gorey, they were 
fuel for the imagination, the raw materials of art. 
Thus a collection of salt shakers might be 
arranged to suggest a city skyline. Or a group of 
tassels might find their way into a story as giant, 
lurking figures (as in Les Passementeries Horri- 
bles). 







Although Corey’s work is almost never, 
well, gory (he once said that he rarely 
tried to shock), the museum does ^^3 
boast a number of ghastly touches that ^ 
play up the artist’s macabre reputation. 
Some of these items, such as the human 
skull and two animal skulls made of papier 
mache, were Corey's own. Others have been 
‘added. Scenes from The Gashlycmmb Tinies. 
for example, are recreated throughout the 
museum with rag dolls, so that a visitor might 
happen upon a pair of feet sticking out from 
under the carpet ("George, smothered under a 
rug”), or another doll with a rock dropped on its 
head (“Yorick, whose head was knocked in”). 
Outside the house, under the branches of a tow- 
ering magoolia tree, are the tombstones of the 
departed. 

Most of the items on display at the Corey 
House are permanent, but the museum also 
runs special exhibits. Currently. Corey’s work on 
MYSTERY! is featured. The next special exhibit, 
to run from August through December, will focus 
on the artist's costume and set designs for the 
late 70s Broadway production of Dracula, for 
which- Corey won a Tony Award. Although he 
rejected the “American Gothic” tag often used to 
describe his work, the artist did have a special 
relationship with Bram Stoker’s uber-goth tale, 
having read the novel when he was just five 
years old, and later worked on the play as well 
as an edition of the book. With the Dracula 
exhibit, the museum will try to capitalize on 
Corey’s long history with the Count. It's^HI 
even planning a blood drive for the 
weekend before Halloween, when 
nurses done up in capes and 
fangs will gladly suck, er, draw 
the blood of patrons who care 
to make a donation. 


Gorey’s Goodies: 1. Stone coffin with Gorey illustmtion from the MYSTERY! 
television series. 2. The Gashlycrumb graveyard. 3. Gorey House entrance room. 
4. Edward Gorey. 


For Gorey, death and dark House at 8 Strawberry Lane in Yarmouth Port, 

humour - along with an almost Massachusetts. The museum is open Wednes- 

religious obsession with collecting day through Saturday from 11AM to 4PM and 
other people’s junk -were all in a Sunday from noon to 4PM. For more informa- 
i day’s work. See the results for tion, visit edwardgoreyhouse.org or call 508- 
I yourself at the Edward Gorey 362-3909. 
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This issue, the Gore-met takes a look back at the reality deain rape, 
every gorehounds moral crossroads. 





B ack in the ’80s. when home video 
really took off as a consumer prod- 
uct, every suburban strip mall had a 
mom-and-pop video store. I happily 
existed in a vacuum then, running through 
the entire horror sections of several local 
video stores, just renting tapes blindly. I did- 
n’t have the benefit of the Internet; instead, 

I just read the back of the box, plunked 
down my $3 and gambled away 90 minutes 
of my life. Armed with little more than a 
back-cover blurb, I stumbled across films 
like House by the Cemetery, Dr. Butcher, 
M.D. and Maniac, becoming an ever more 
astute gorehound in the process. But one 
day I went too far. 

“When the brtital reality of death defies 
the imagination!” screamed the tagline on 
Death Faces IV. A half-hour later and a few 
bucks lighter. I sat down to see what real 
death looks like. My first experience with 
the shockumentary genre was anticlimactic. 

I didn’t know then that Death Faces IV was 
a formulaic, motley compilation of retread 
footage from earlier Italian mondo films 
broken up by a few racing-car crashes and 
ridiculously moribund narration from one 
Prof Bizarro Blackstone. But one sequence 
stood out, in which a woman smeared the 
brackish run-off from a bloated corpse all 
over her naked torso. . . while breastfeeding! 
I’d seen parts of that in Bruno Mattel’s Hell 
of the Living Dead\ 

Intrigued, and eager to 
further exercise my gag ■ 
reflex. I went to great I 
lengths to track down the 
Faces of Death series. 1 
Canada was one of the 40 
countries the cover boasted 
that the film was banned in, 
and these were legitimately 
verboten titles, but 1 scoured 
the dank recesses of every 
hole-in-the-wall video store 
I came across until I found 
those few copies that had 
escaped the vigilance of Cus- 
toms. However. I was dis- 
mayed to discover that the 


original and most notori- 
ous example of the reality 
death genre has very little 
reality in it. Deodato must 
have cribbed from the 
first FoD (1978) for Can- 
nibal Holocaust (1980), 
as both movies use bits 
of real footage to bolster 
the illusion of reality in 
lengthier manufactured 
sequences (years later 1 
spoke with the credited 
cinematographer of 
Faces of Death IV, who 
confirmed most of the 
footage in the series 
was faked). 1 was fms- 
trated that 1 had been cheated after coming 
so close. 

The Traces of Death series, though, is the 
pot of blood at the end of the red rainbow. 
They are 100 percent genuine and truly 
appalling. I was profoundly disturbed 
watching some poor bastard tied between 
two jeeps get an ann ripped offbefore being 
dragged down a gravel road and shot in the 
face. But being a completist. I had to see 
them all. 

And 1 didn’t stop there. Death File, Exe- 
cutions, Faces of Gore, Shocking Faces of 
Death. Banned from TV; I subjected myself 
to a slew of crassly narrated compilations of 
autopsy footage, surgical 
procedures, executions, 
assassinations, riots, hor- 
rific accidents and more 
maggot-riddled murder 
victims than I could 
shake a severed leg at. I 
had thoroughly investi- 
gated a genre aimed at 
erotic pseudo-snufT film 
enthusiasts and scrib- 
blers of murder pom and 
could finally bestow 
1 upon myself the mantle 
of ultimate gorehound. 

I I never regarded these 
I films as entertainment. 


1 regarded them as 
badges of honour on 
my horror resume, 
something that granted 
me bragging rights. But 
I had never lost a loved 
one to violence, so 1 
lacked moral context. 
That became perfectly 
clear one sunny morning 
as 1 watched the second 
jet slam into the World 
Trade Center. 1 realized 
then that in my arrogance 
1 had forfeited a little bit 
of my humanity. The 
innocenee lost that day 
can never be quantified, 
but if it could, mine could not be counted - 
I’d already squandered it. 

There was no difference between watch- 
ing a woman gasp her last breaths in the 
twisted wreckage of a car, unable to scream 
because her jaw was hanging by tendrils 
from her skull, and witnessing thousands of 
lives obliterated in the ruins of those mas- 
sive towers. I couldn’t hear them scream, 
either. ^ 
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ATTENTION THRIllING CINEMA FANE! 


FESTIVAL OF HORROR, 
J* SCI-FI & ACTION MOVIES 

OCT. 20-24, 2006 
TORONTO, CANADA 


WWW.TORDNTOAFTERDARK.COM 



A NEW film by Bob Cook 


2 DVD set includes 
these EXTRAS! 
Owttdkes * Behind the Scenes 
Movie Trcifler 
Director's Commentciry 
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COMING SOON FROM 


UNEARTHED HIMS 


CITY OF ROTT 

DIRFSUDOL / 


C29.99srp) C 8/8 ) 


Alone, unarmed, and losing his mind, an Old man named Fred is trapped in a city overrun by 
legions of the living dead. Driven by parasitic worms that infest their decaying bodies, 
hordes of rotting zombies roam the city searching for living flesh to feast upon. 


Against overwhelming odds, Fred must battle his way out of the infernal city or find himself 
consumed by the mindless hordes in the CITY OF ROTT. With only his trusty walker as 
support, and not even a decent pair of sneakers to warm his aching feet, can Fred possibly 
escape his diabolical nightmare? 


BONE SICKNESS 

DIR BRIAN PAULIN 


'ster^us 


(29.99srp) C 8/29 ) 


Alex (Rich George) is suffering from a mystef^us and incurable disease that is turning him 
into a worm infested ghoul. His wife, Kristen (Darya Zabinski), solicits the help of Alex's 
friend Thomas (Brian Paulin) to help find a cure. Thomas works in a morgue and decides to 
utilize the bones of the dead as an alternative medicine. The unusual medication works and 
Alex begins to make a recovery- The dead, however, don't like having their bones abused 
and they rise from their graves to reclaim their missing parts and exact revenge upon the 
living. 


SPECIAL FEATURES: 

• Director's Commentary • Behind The Scenes Footage • Outtakes 

• Uncle Creepy interviews Brian Paulin • Photo Gallery • Trailers 


. NAILS 

“'fe DIR ANDR^ ISKANOV 


"Nails" is a stunningly graphic tale of the descent into madness of a lost and haunted soul. 
The debut film of director Andrey Iskanov ("Visions of Suffering”, "Philosophy of a Knife”) 
this Russian horror gem takes you on a halting journey of paranoid depravity. 


Set among the grey concrete apartmeiit buildings of a rundown and soulless town in 
Eastern Siberia, a mentally tortured assassin for the Russian government becomes 
disenchanted with life as a killer. He retires to his seedy apartment and, hearing voices in 
his head, he decides to experiment with "trepanation”. By drilling holes in his skull, he 
hopes to be able to see beyond the veil of everyday reality, a reality he can no longer 
endure. 


SPECIAL FEATURES; 

• Russian Language Soundtrack With Removable English Subtitles • Making Of 
Nails • Interviews With Andrey Iskanov • Production Photos • Production Art 

• Original Soundtrack • Trailers 


SPECIAL FEATURES: 

• Audio Commentary with Director and Fred (Star) • 2 FSudol Zombie Shorts, 
Psych", "Rise Zombie" • COR Trailer • COR Slide Show • COR Deleted Scenes 


(29.99srp) C 8/15 ) 






DEMENTED ARE GO Psychobillv 
Hellbilly Storm 

Hepcat Records 

It’s been five years since everybody’s 
favourite forest fire*starting, minor- 
accosting and vacuum-fucking {all true 
according to dementedarego.net) psy- 
chobilly band has put out a record, but 
don't worry, this one abounds with killing, 
drug abuse and hot-rod vampires. And this time they’ve even brought 
along Doyle and Strangy of The Klingonz/Celtic Bones for the ride. The 
disc starts off with the creepy organ sounds of Pedigree Scum and fol- 
lows with the twisted love song The Noose That Snapped. Other tracks 
Include Jogging Machine (a strange song about drugging women and 
watching them jog), Demon Seed (about possession) and the paranoid 
country ballad Someone’s Out To Get Me. The album doesn’t stray much 
from the growly, ruckus DAG sound we all know and love, but some- 
times that’s a good thing. This album is go. BB 
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TL DOA-DEAD ON-ARKIVAt 


AUDIO DROME 

REVIEWS BY BRETT BARKER. KEITH CARMAN, DAWN DALER, TOMB DRAGOMIR. r 
MARKR. HASAN AND AARON VON LUPTON V 


WHEN A STRANGER Soundtrack 
CALLS [2006) 

James Michael Dooley 

Lakeshore Records 
While it’s more common to open a 
score loud, clamorous and kinetic, 
fans of seething unease will love 
James Michael Dooley’s latest 
atmospheric score. Forgoing the 
addictive rhythmic hooks employed 
in The Ring, Dooley structures the 
album’s chronological cues into a 
series of brooding, dissonant 
orchestral clouds that enshroud the 
listener and play nasty tricks when 
least expected. Most of the film's 
action happens in the final quarter, 
so Dooley’s score stays atmospher- 
ic until the album’s midpoint when 
filleting string clusters and low-level 
dissonance are further goosed with 
orchestral eruptions, breathy voic- 
es, metallic taps and bursts of orga- 
nized cacophony. Dooley’s recog- 
nizable use of minimalism is less 
pronounced here, although tracks 
like Stranger and the vibrant Hunt- 
ing Jill are potent examples of why 
some horror music should be heard 
in a well-lit, safely locked room. 
MRH 1/2 


VIRGIL FRANKLIN Instrumental 
Dark Hollow 

Lame Duck Digital 

Birthing atmospheric sounds that 
wriggle under your skin, get com- 


SEASON PsvGhobllly 

OF NIGHTMARES 

Monster Mash into the Fifth 
Dimension 

Flying Saucer 

The trick to great psychobilly isn’t 
raising the bar to new heights. It’s 
really about realizing that the 
scene is predictable and therefore 
the confines of definition are tight, 
so specific that you have to deliver 
with enough gusto that your dedi- 
cation can’t be denied. Season of 
Nightmares may not have the con- 
fidence to eliminate doubt in their 
conviction but they’re on the right 
path. Blending the sultry swagger 
of Stray Cats with an upbeat attack 
reminiscent of Phantom Rockers, 
SoN pull from rockabilly more than 
punk, which is refreshingly upbeat, 
and lends a bounce and swagger 
to predictable albeit kitschy songs 
dedicated to such fare as the Uni- 
versal Monsters, the living dead. 
Jack the Ripper and War of the 
Worlds. 

KCSSS 


VEGAS REACH Surf/Golh 
Share the Sand 

VEGAS-BEACH.COM 

Cruising music for bad cats on the 
run, the Vegas Beach vibe mimics 
the movements of the surf to the 
point where this whole album kind 
of feels like that badass opening riff 
from Blue Oyster Cult’s Don't Fear 
The Reaper if it were to keep on 
twisting, morphing and noodling 
away up into the ether. Apart from 
the occasional tribal drum or cere- 
monial chant. Share the Sand’s 
evocative titles, like Gathering 
Clouds and Greenbelt Monsoon, 
never venture too far from them- 
selves - in essence making this 
more of a slow-burn surf-noir road 
mix for all those lost ghost highways 
leading up to the beach. TD 


AFI Punk 

Decemberunderground 

iNTERSCOPE 

On their follow-up to 2003’s Sing 
the Sorrow, hardcore goth heroes 
AFI keep the slit-wrist poetry but 
find a poppier blend of new-wavey 
post-punk - the popular screamo 
sound they helped originate. The 
veterans kill off the competition of 
eyelinered copycats, though, with 
incendiary vocals and wicked lyrics 
like Affliction’s “All my friends and I 
toast to health and suicide/Lover, I 
am lonely/Were you holding hands 
when my palms bled?” Decem- 
berunderground is downright 
soaked in suicidal thoughts, with 
more mentions of tasting blood, 
open wounds, being buried and 
sucking poison than you'd find in 


fortable and lay slimy little audio 
eggs. Dark HolloWs minimalist 
piano keys and ominous orches- 
trations make for some of the most 
downright sinister sounds I’ll reck- 
on ever summoned from a Mac. 
Bleak but boisterous reverbera- 
tions recall Dark Shadows-era 
Gothic cathedrals on Abandoned 
Hope; Carpenter keys lead Misery 
Resides Here down a dusty road to 
Haddonfield; and the rest is best 
described as eerie with off-kilter 
pops torn out of Bernard Her- 
rmann’s Psycho and transplanted 
into some creepy survivalist horror 
nightmare. TD 








GHOUL Meiai 


Splatterthrash 

Razorback Recoros 

What separates Ghoul from the hordes 
of other death and thrash metal bands 
out there is the infectiously fun and 
intentionally hilarious background hor- 
ror story that they continually combine 
with their music. On Splatteithrash, 
their third album, these hooded manias 
further expand on their imaginary cemetery home in Creepsylvania with 
lyrics dedicated to the land's more interesting citizens, including Killbot, 
the Swamp Hag and Mr. Fang, But while the narrative is gory and gut- 
spilliiigly funny, it only works because the music is so neck-snapping- 
ly catchy yet punishing. Gutbiicket Blues is a mosh-pit anthem meant 
to be played louder than hell, while Baron Samedi interestingly adds 
surf guitar in a nod to their distant horror-punk cousins. Whether it's for 
the satisfying cacophony or the comic book silliness behind the sound, 
Splatterthrash is the lowbrow hardcore horror fix you’ve been dying for. 
AVL 



the blackest teenage diary. It 
sounds a little like a eulogy - par- 
ticularly the funeral organs on The 
Interview - but, you know, in a real- 
ly cool horror-punk kind of way that 
just makes you want to put on 
makeup and light some candles. 
DD 


abrese have all appeared else- 
where, and what remains is a smat- 
tering of cheaply produced pop-ish 
punk-ish rock bands with regret- 
table names like Steel Rodeo, Trip- 
wave and Bottle of Smoke. With the 
exception of The Scared Stiffs (My 
Mother The Carnivore) and possibly 
Push 13 (Always Room In Hell) 
there’s so much filler here you’ll 
need to skip breakfast to get it all 
down.TD ^^1/2 



THE MORGUE punk 

THE MERRIER 

Various 

PoPTowN Records 

A minor explosion of good songs 
you’ve heard and bad songs you 
haven’t, as compilations go The 
Morgue the Merrier ls audio hack ’n’ 
slash all the way. The three killer 
cuts from Audio Drome all-stars 
Dead EIvi, Psychocharger and Cal- 


THE SCARED STIFFS punk 

Autopsy Turvey 

PoPTowN Records 

Cheek-shredding bubble-gum punk 
from NYC, The Scared Stiffs’ toxic 
tunes borrow heavily from Richard 



Hell’s Voidoids (When Monsters Fall 
In Love), steal unabashedly from 
the Ramones (My Mother The Can- 
nibal), and take the crow's path to 
Roky Erickson’s padlocked base- 
ment on standout cut Pale Grey 
Eyes. A campy concoction of ’60s 
garage, rockabilly and three-chord 
punk. The Scared Stiffs manage to 
pilfer the right places, and for all its 
recycling, Autopsy Turvy actually 
almost smells like a fresh take on 
horror-themed punk served with a 
healthy side of black humour. Also 
included; creepy covers from The 
Dead EIvi, Dictators, Groovie 
Ghoulies, Southern Culture on the 
Skids and a bonus music video for 
their “club hit” Zombified. 

TD 1/2 



THE VIDEO DEAD Hardcore 
Brotherhood of the Dead 

Stereo Dynamete Recordings 
Backed by a name taken from a 
classically bad ’80s B-movie, 
graveyard punk album artwork and 
a CD cover that folds out into a 
Ouija board (carving out the not- 
so-cryptic message “fuck you”). 
The Video Dead come out with their 
guns a-blazin’ on Brotherhood of 
the Dead, a steroidal blast of hard- 
core punk fury. But despite the 
name and scary packaging, these 
Toronto-area bruisers skip on the 
horror in favour of more time-hon- 
oured hardcore topics like the daily 
news, personal politics and broken 
friendships. Despite some obvious 
creative lapses here and there, the 
disc makes for a fun dose of sim- 
plistic riffage that will no doubt 
provide plenty of inspiration to 
bare-knuckled mosh pits every- 
where. AVL 



DLOOD FREAK Meiai 

Live Fast, Die Young... and Leave 
a Flesh-Eating Corpse 

Razorback Records 
Loaded with song titles lifted from 
Z-grade drive-in horror films, movie 
clips you’ll likely never recognize, 
and fictional cartoonish horror char- 
acters, Blood Freak’s Live Fast., is 
like the metal accompaniment to 
the sleaziest, grimiest grindhouse 
theater you’d ever want to set foot 
in. Being another project by Maniac 
Neil of Razorback Records’ Fright- 
mare/Lord Gore fame. Blood Freak 
doesn’t sound much different from 
the rest of the cult horror metal 
label’s roster, but does trade some 
of their unrelenting thrash and blast 
beats in for slow doom passages 
and psycho-delic guitar, giving the 
album a sickening downbeat vibe. 
With songs like Gobble Up Your Guts 
Part 2: Revenge Of The Turkey Mon- 
ster, Last Grindhouse On 666th 
Street, and Doctor Bitch S.D. (Sexu- 
al Deviate), there is nothing subtle 
or serious about Blood Freak. 
Should go nicely with your big-box 
VHS collection and criminal record. 
AVL 
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With an unabashed love for the 
theatrics of KISS and Alice Cooper, 
and a look a tew steps meaner than 
GWAR, Finland’s LORDI rises out of 
obscurity with their thirdmum, 
TheOrockalypse. 






by Keith Carman 


S candinavian metal has a 
reputation for being 
humourless, but one mon- 
ster-masked Finnish band is rising 
to stardom on a shock rock aes- 
thetic that’s anything but serious. 

“We biend the theatrics of Alice 
Cooper - the splatter, monsters 
and chainsaws - with the 
pyrotechnics and flash of KISS. 

Those worlds have never really 
been united. Throw in a love of horror and mon- 
ster genres and you’ve got Lordi,” explains Tomi 
Petteri Putaansuu (a.k.a. “Lord!”), the front man 
of the rubber monster suit-wearing metal band 
that bears his pseudonym. 

Thanks to the band’s recent surprise win at the 
schlock-dominated Eurovision Song Contest, 
Europe’s biggest (50 years and running) televised 
musical competition and the inspiration for Amer- 
ican Idol, the freakish five-piece was thrust into 
the international spotlight. Competing in full cos- 
ftime, they were a radical change for a show 
known for kick-starting PSBA's career. Viewers 
ate it up, voting the group winners at a whopping 
46 percent, making Lordi not only the first Finnish 
and metal act to win, but also the single most 
popular act in the event’s history. 

"The Rnnish board called us up and asked us 
to join semi-finals,” laughs Lordi. “We were like, 
‘Are you sure you’ve got the right number? You 
want a heavy metel band with masks?’ But they 


were serious! [Eurovision] 
has developed camp over the 
past twenty years. It’s just 
meaningless pop stars and 
has-beens. Still, it has had a 
positive effect for us. We’ve 
gone from being a national 
shame to national heroes in 
one night.” 

Far from an overnight suc- 
cess, though, the 32-year-old 
Putaansuu - a film school grad with a love for the 
sonic and visual power of shock rock, and an 
interest in Savini-esque special effects makeup - 
started making demo tapes under the name Lordi 
back in 1992. He then formed the band Lordi 
after meeting like-minded metalheads at a 1996 
KISS concert in Stockholm. 

The current lineup, which includes guitarist 
Amen (Jussi Sydanmaa), keyboardist Awa (Leena 
Peisa), drummer Kita (Sampsa Astala) and bassist 
Ox (Samer el Nahhal), viewed the Eurovision 
competition as free publicity for their third album. 
Titled The /^ockalypse (Sony BM6), it’s a heated 
collision of the solid, meticulous crunch of mid- 
’90s Megadeth with slightly more catchy rock ’n’ 
roll melodies (think KISS for the new millennium). 
Cunningly tongue-in-cheek and clearly horror- 
centric, TheAmckalypseleatiires the songs They 
Oniy Come Out At Night, The Night Of The Loving 
Dead and Deadite Girls Gone Wild - a track fea- 
turing quips such as, “She lures you in with inten- 


tion/Looks like the girl next door/But it’s blood 
and sticky floors/That really turn her on.” 

North America will now also see wider distrib- 
ution of their videos which immortalize the band's 
favourite fiicks, such as Evil Dead II, which is per- 
fectly Imitated on Blood Red Sandman (from the 
2004 album The Monsterican Dream). Lordi 
points out that the videos best showcase how 
they’ve been modelled after their most favourite 
monsters. 

“These characters evolved from sketches of all 
the monsters that I love,” he explains. “They’re 
combinations of The Incredible Hulk, Gene Sim- 
mons - well, a lot of him - Freddy Kmeger’s face, 
elements of The Exorcist. Hellraiser. The other 
members of the band take elements of Predator, 
Alien and, of course. The Mummy." 

Expecting a degree of flack from North Ameri- 
ca for similarities to bands like KISS, Slipknot 
and, most obviousiy, feilow latex-and-foam 
fiends GWAR, Lordi proclaims that his band is 
more about innovation than invention. 

“It would be stupid for me to deny influences: 
I’m not trying to copycat them, though. [These 
characters] are a tribute to our idols,” he defends, 
professing a stronger intent towards realism than 
his contemporaries. “I had only heard of [GWAR] 
recently: they’re not that well-known in Finland. I 
have nothing against them but they come across 
as a cartoonish, jokey band. We want to be those 
actual monsters you see in the movies standing 
before you. We’re the Cenobites come to life.” S; 
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AbRAPHIGS PIAYABIIITY M SHIVERS 

IgHEST rating is three. games reviewed by ANDREW LEE 




LET’S KILL 

Card Game 

Atlas Games 


j ^ y Ever wanted to kill somebody? 

\/ How about commit mass murder? 

; .foioody little pime ll’ YOU onswered yes to either ques- 

game from the sociopaths at Atlas 
Games, where players try to gain points by accumulating the highest and 
most imaginative body counte. 

Step one: seiect a iocation for your bioodbath - the post office is always 
a great place to start, but the basement or the taco stand are good 
too. Step two: select a weapon. A trusty chainsaw or a sturdy spork ^ 
can get the job done, or you can get creative with a cheese grater to | 

Uim your victim into shredded goo. Really, nothing quite beats tiie I 

dreaded “Can Of Whup-Ass", though, which is guaranteed to leave I 
behind a brutal mess. Step three: choose a victim. Select a target I 

from a slew of vacuous miscreants, like your high-school teacher, I 

that goth girl, your boss {hee hee) or Candy, the five-dollar whore. I 
Three or more players battle through games that last about 30 min- I 
utes and are tons of fun mostly due to the hilarious stick-figure art ' 
cards, goofy descriptions and a rule book that looks like it was written 
by a homicidal maniac. Victory is awarded to the first player with twen- 
ty points or, if the cards are depleted, ttie player with the most points. 

Last one standing with a bloody spork in his hand wins! 


UmiKTRECOIK 

•PC Game Expansion Pack 

BectmaicAn 


RPG 

Looney Labs 


howling unconh-ollably when the full 
moon rises, you might want to try Are You a Were- 
I ^ ^ constat state 

Ml paranoia, guessing at other players' true inten- 

KW tions as they try to uncover your secret identity. 

P I Eight to fifteen players are dealt cards confirm- 

|H|||||||||||||H Ing whether they're a villager, a mystical seer or a 
|^P|l|lumQ9|B flesh-hungry werewolf. The game shifts between 
night and day phases; at "night” all players must 
■iSilUuKJBHBI close their eyes and the werewolves are allowed 
to select and kill a victim. Then the Seer is allowed to discover the identity 
of a single player. During the “day” phase, the villagers decide unanimously 
to lynch someone and that player is dead for the rest of the game. It’s game 
over when both werewolves are dead or the werewolves overrun the village. 

Fast and fun for parties, the fright factor is determined by how much act- 
ing you want to put into ttie game and if you can keep all of the "dead” peo- 
ple silent until it's finished. Happy hunting. 


a ^ In 2001 , Black S White had players assuming 

i WnKT^* ^ the roles of benevolent or evil gods, and was fol- 

I Z , towed up in late 2005 by a sequel. But once 

'H K j you’re a god there’s little more to do than accept 

the odd tribute, answer prayers and flatten vil- 

tn the Battle of ffie Gods expansion pack, play- 
ers suddenly discover they aren’t ttie only immor- 
tals stomping around in the heavens, as the Aztecs have raised a new god who 
threatens them and their followers with a vast amiy of zombies. Players build 
up their human armies by creating blacksmith shops, farms and even hospitals, 
while also tossing the odd boulder or lightning bolt at scutding skeleton armies. 

The expansion pack plays equally well as a stand-alone, and ttie graphics and 
Al have improved somewhat, but the game sorely lacks a soundtrack to beef- 
up the protracted build-up and batBe scenes. It’s great for those with a god 
complex, neverftefess. Now If you excuse me, I have to flatten Edmonton. 
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•s ith over 1 0,000 engravings in a variety of literary classics to his cred- 
) it, Louis Auguste Gustave Dore {1832 - 1883) was one of the most 
prolific artists of the 1 9th century. At the time of his death in Paris on 
January 23, 1 883, he had become one of the most famous artists in 
the world, with good reason. Though he produced 1 000+ lithographs, 700+ zinc 
engravings, 100 steel engravings, 50 etchings, 400+ oil paintings, 500+ water- 
colours, 800+ mixed media sketches, and 30 large sculptures, Dore struggled to 
assume the respect he deserved, 

Despite his popularity among art lovers, he was savaged by critics, in part 
because at that time illustration (described as “tfie art of die people” by Vincent 
Van Gogh) was not held in high esteem by die fine art community. Seeking to 
change that, the self-taught boy genius - who began his career at fifteen as a car- 
toonist - started creating dramatically illustrated folios (massive and pricey folded 
manuscripts) for a huge variety of works including Miguel de Cervantes' Don 
Quixote (1863), Rudolf Erich Raspe’s Baron Munchausen (1862) and William 
Shakespeare’s The Tempest 

With The Tempest, Dore showed he was capable of telling darker, more mature 
tales through his wildly creative, monochromatic art (which he always thought of 
as black and white paintings). His sketchy style, comprised of a multitude of tiny 
hatch marks, is so dense diatthe overall effect is painterly. His obsessive attention 
to detail lends a mystical realism to his work, specifically the sometimes graphic 
material in his now-famous English Bible (1865), which made Dore an interna- 
tional success before-he took on the works he’s most well-known for: Dante 
Alighieri’s epic poem The Divine Comedy (1861), John Milton’s Paradise Lost 
(1 866), and Edgar Allan Poe’s The Raven (1 883) - completed just before Core’s 


Proving that even 145 years ago people loved to be horrified, the startlingly 
intense renderings of sin and redemption in inferno (one part of Dante’s three- 
phase ascent to God, often published separately), became permanently etched in 
the minds of readers, art lovers and horror fens around the world. The poem itself 
is a Christian allegory that tells of a first-person journey through three realms of 
the dead (separated into “cantos”) - Hell, Purgatory and, eventually. Paradise. 

Beginning in Hell, Dante is joined by his tour guide, the Roman poet Virgil, who 


leads him through the nine concentric circles of Hell where sin is 
punished in gruesome ways that befit specific crimes. Of the 76 
full-page engravings rendered (the artist actually had a school of 
over twenty engravers working with him to complete the plates), 
Core’s execution of Dante’s concepts of Hell are the most memo- 
rable. Here, he expertly depicts the furies of damnation. Hell’s 
monsters and the tormented agonies of dismembered, diseased 
and disfigured sinners. Lucifer himself even appears in several 
plates. The poets then pass through Purgatory together, where 
they witness the purging of the seven deadly sins. 

In a particularly horrific plate in Canto XII, Dante looks to the 
ground at the insistence of Virgil and sees the history of the sin of 
pride - depicted in one case as a mutated, spider-like woman 
writhing in misery. Finally, Dante ascends to Paradise where he 
encounters a different tour guide; Beatilce, who was based on a 
childhood love of his who died and became the object of his 
obsession for the rest of his days. 

Of course, the Paradise illustrations also captivate, but it was 
Core’s explicit Inferno panels that appealed most to viewers. They 
were so influential they’ve been transposed (or borrowed) and 
inserted into the works of other dark visionaries including The 
Brothers Grimm {Grimm’s Fairy Taledi, Washington Irving (Sleepy 
Hollov\/i, Mary Shelley (Frankenstein), Anne Rice (Interview With 
the Vampird) and even our own Ninth Circle book section. 

Since its release to the public in 1861, Core’s Divine Comedy 
has seen over 200 editions in print in numerous languages and 
has become the most well-known set of literary art pieces of all 
time. More importantly, the etchings themselves have over the 
years attained an aura of supernatural power to millions of believ- 
ers who had never seen the torments of Hell realized with such 
hideous detail. For many, Dore’s etchings represent an actual eter- 
nal (and infernal) place. What could be more frightening? 

Jovanka Vuckovic 





Hell’s Torments: Dante and the poet Virgil witness the damnation 
of sinners in Dante 's Hell Canto XXVIII. and (top) A legless sinner in 
desolate agony from Canto XXIX. 
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